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By Wiu1AM D. Hoyt, Jr. 


The recent reconstruction and fireproofing of the old buildings 
at Washington and Lee University add interest to a series of let- 
ters written slightly more than a century ago about the condition 
of the institution which was then known as Washington College. 
The correspondence appeared over a period of two months in 
the local paper, the Lexington Union, and included five gentle- 
men who concerned themselves about the welfare of the College. 
The letters are interesting because they illustrate clearly the dif- 
ficulties which had to be overcome in the early days of the devel- 
opment of education in the United States, and also because they 
represent a school of public letter writing which has long since 
gone out of style. 

The Liberty Hall Academy, located near Lexington in the 
mountains of the Valley of Virginia, was incorporated by the 
legislature in 1782 with the Rev. William Graham as President. 
In 1798 the name was changed to Washington Academy in honor 
of George Washington, who presented to the institution the 
shares of canal stock voted him by the Virginia legislature in 
recognition of his services during the Revolution. The Academy 
moved into town in 1803, and ten years later it became Washington 
College by act of the General Assembly. Mr. Graham resigned in 
1796 and was succeeded by Dr. Samuel L. Campbell, M. D., 


*Copyright, 1940, Virginia Historical Society. 
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Then in 1799 the presidency passed to Dr. George A. Baxter, 
D. D., an exceptionally able and gifted man, who remained in 
charge for thirty years. He built up the College from almost 
nothing, and when he left in 1829 it enjoyed a fair amount of 
prosperity. It was during his administration that the buildings 
discussed in the newspaper correspondence were erected. For a 
year after Dr. Baxter’s retirement, affairs were conducted by the 
Professor of Languages, Dr. Henry Ruffner, D. D. The follow- 
ing session—that of 1830-3l—saw the election of Dr. Louis 
Marshall of Kentucky, younger brother of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, as President. 


Dr. Marshall was regarded as a man of great intellect and 
ability, and he was joyfully received in Lexington. He clashed 
almost at once, however, with his faculty about the system of 
government and instruction. Not only did he favor making each 
department a separate school, but he wanted to give the students 
absolute freedom of study. The new President did not like 
classes, and he thought discipline in the ordinary sense was “mere 
medieval humbuggery.” Those were radical ideas for the times, 
but they seemed to work, for under the new scheme the enroll- 
ment rose to 39 in 1832. Dr. Marshall was very popular for a 
time, but he was so eccentric that a reaction set in during 1833. 
The number of students fell again and many of those who did 
enter withdrew during the session. Therefore, when the vaca- 
tion arrived in 1834, the President departed and returned no 
more. He presented no resignation and made no explanation of 
his behavior. The Lexington Union for September 6th of that 
year noted the existence of a report that Dr. Marshall had re- 
signed, but there was nothing definite when the discussion opened 
a week later. 


The correspondence appeared in Volume II of The Union, a 
weekly paper published (on Saturdays) in Lexington by Hugh 
R. Thompson. There were thirteen letters in all, an average of 
two a week during the progress of the discussion. Four gentle- 
men participated under various noms de plume, and one writer 
signed his initials. The identity of all is obtained from the pen- 
cilled notation of a contemporary on the copies of the paper pre- 
served in the Washington and Lee University Library. Of the 
five, four were alumni of the College and two were closely con- 
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nected with the recent activities there. Philander Davidson 
Ewing, who started the affair and wrote three letters of the 
series, was a native of Rockbridge County (of which Lexington 
was and is the county seat) and was a member of the class of 
1833. His father was a trustee of the College. He later moved 
to Mississippi, became a physician, and was a member of the 
state legislature. Dr. James Reid Jordan, a physician of Lexing- 
ton, Washington College class of 1815, was a man of strong con- 
victions and said what he thought. An outstanding citizen of 
the community, Dr. Jordan took the lead in all kinds of move- 
ments concerned with the public welfare. Dr. Henry Ruffner, 
an alumnus of 1813, spoke with a certain degree of authority, 
for he had been on the faculty since 1819 and had acted as presi- 
dent during the session of 1829-30 preceding Dr. Marshall’s ar- 
rival. A Presbyterian minister, Dr. Ruffner, served at various 
times in the chairs of languages, mathematics, and moral philos- 
ophy. At the time of the discussion in 1834 he was Professor of 
Mathematics. He was President of Washington College from 
1836 to 1848, and after that earned a name as an author. Wil- 
liam Alexander Caruthers, who entered the debate late and had 
the final word, attended the College in 1819-20, was a physician 
in New York and Savannah, and became well known as a writer. 
His first work of note, ““The Kentuckian in New York,” appeared 
in 1834, just before the crisis arose in the affairs of Washington 
College. He was not, perhaps, so closely in touch with matters 
in Lexington as the other letter-writers, for he wrote from his 
New York home, but, as will be seen, he had the most influence 
on the results of the conflict. About Eliott Alexander, the fifth 
participant, we are unable to find a single word. The Alexanders 
of Rockbridge County were among the earliest and most impor- 
tant families in the Valley, and it is fairly safe to say that this 
gentleman was one of them. 

The buildings under discussion in the letters were three in 
number. Two of them, Union Hall and Graham Hall, were 
erected in 1804 on the sites of the present (1938) Newcomb and 
Tucker Halls. They were identical two-story, brick structures 
containing, all told, fifteen rooms, which served for twenty years 
as dormitories and class rooms. They were used very little after 
the center building was erected in 1824 and rapidly fell into dis- 
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repair. The cause of this premature decay was the narrow foun- 
dations of badly burned bricks, though battering rams wielded 
by students undoubtedly helped to weaken the already tottering 
walls. These were the structures which were the especial targets 
of the letterwriters in the Union during the autumn of 1834. 
The center building was another matter entirely. It was a large 
three-story, colonnaded affair with eighteen rooms and a chapel, 
built by Col. John Jordan in 1824 at a cost of $9,000. The un- 
broken walls and firm floors which have just recently (1936) 
been altered attest the strength and solidity of this structure, 
which for years has comprised the middle section of the Wash- 
ington College Building. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Caruthers’ suggestion (letter 
12) of Professor Henry Vethake for the presidency of Wash- 
ington College was adopted. The Lexington Union of December 
6th, 1834, announced the election, and three weeks later, Decem- 
ber 27th, published the news of his acceptance along with a cheer- 
ful editorial on the bright outlook for the College in the future. 
Mr. Vethake arrived in Lexington early in February 1835 and 
was inaugurated on the 2lst of that month—upon which the 
editor of the Union remarked, “If Washington College does not 
now rise from its ashes, we shall be most grievously disap- 
pointed.” 


1. From the Lexington Union, September 13th, 1834. 


No. 1. Mr. Editor—Although I have as little personal interest 
as any of your readers in institutions professedly literary, yet sir, 
I have the presumption to suppose that I will be indulged in the 
few crude hints which I may throw out, with the view of arrest- 
ing the attention of those whom it may concern. 


No individual, however humble his station may be, should 
allow himself to become a disinterested spectator of the things 
which vitally concern either the honor or the weal of the country, 
present or prospective. Every patriotic inhabitant of the state 
of Virginia should be more or less interested about the means 
of educating those who are one day to become the supporters of 
this republican fabric; and every one who can, should endeavor 
to inform himself of the condition of those institutions on which 
the hopes of our country depend. 
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We have such an institution in our county. Is it generally 
known in what condition it is at present? No. Have the citizens 
of Lexington made themselves acquainted with its condition, and 
the reasons for it? It is a public seminary of learning—one that 
every man has a right to scrutinize—a right to know something 
about. But notwithstanding this right, and this interest, it has 
invariably occurred to me when thinking about Washington Col- 
lege, that the people of Lexington do not take that interest in its 
welfare, which one would think they ought—considering it merely 
in a pecuniary point of view. It does not seem to have occurred 
to them that every student who attends college must necessarily 
expend nearly $300 a year, which is received by their merchants, 
and otherwise left in the place. The contingent expenses, how- 
ever, are not so great; yet the average amount of the whole ex- 
penditure will not fall far short of $300 for each student pet 
year. Supposing then that this college had its proportionate 
number of students (which would not be less than one hundred) 
there would be a sum not to be winked at. Worth at least an 
occasional word or two in commendation of the institution. 


But does this indifference, whether real or apparent, extend no 
farther than to those who are merely citizens of Lexington? In 
my humble estimation, and as far as my observation has extended, 
the signs of the times would indicate somtthing far worse than 
all this—something that seems to say that the men we would 
expect to be concerned more than all others about its prosperity, 
look upon it in the spirit of the proverb as ‘a matter that’s all in 
my eye Betty Martin.’ 

If my ignorance of the condition of the institution, or the dis- 
position of the public with regard to it, has led me into error, 
it will be the less difficult to imagine the motives which have 
prompted these remarks. But it is to be feared that there is less 
error in supposing Washington College has declined than there 
is in referring the cause to carelessness in one or two quarters. 
It would hardly be thought a priori, that indifference on the part 
of the citizens of Lexington and its vicinity, could operate ma- 
terially against its prosperity. And indeed it may not be owing 
to indifference, but to the want of proper means, that it has lost 
its elevated standing in the estimation of the public. However 
this may be as it is: I will not undertake at present to say what 
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has been the cause of its declension. It is for those who are 
disposed to prosecute the enquiry farther than I am now willing 
to hazard an opinion to say whether this or that thing has been 
instrumental in the downfall of Washington College. The insti- 
tution has been laboring under a chronic distemper these many 
years—and let such inquiries result as they may, one thing is 
palpably plain, that is, the efforts necessary for its restoration 
have not yet been made. The proper means may possibly have 
been applied, but their application has been partial. Washington 
College has declined, and the only question that remains to be 
solved is, why has it declined? We have alluded to the indif- 
ference which every where prevails with regard to it. Let us see 
if there are any unavoidable and pre-established causes which 
operate against it. Can we find the cause of its declension in its 
locality? Why sir, at the very first glance every thing seems to 
forbid the idea. Located in the suburbs of Lexington, one of 
the most lovely villages in all Western Virginia, containing less 
than 1000 inhabitants, a number not sufficient to justify the pre- 
judice that young men of College are led into vicious and profli- 
gate habits by continual intercourse with town gentry: for in 
so small a town the number of idlers must be few. The sur- 
rounding country, too, though rough, is fertile and abundant in 
all the good things of this life. The expense of boarding must of 
course be a mere trifle. There is perhaps no literary institution 
in the United States, located in a climate more salubrious than 
ours—perfumed and purified by the mountain breezes, our at- 
mosphere is ever fresh and wholesome; and where is the insti- 
tution surrounded with scenery better calculated to inspire the 
muses? No one has ever stood on College hill and gazed in silent 
contemplation at those stupendous mountains which meet the eye 
wherever turned, without being filled with admiration, and led 
to reflections moral, interesting and useful! Less than six miles 
in front is that massive range of mountains, the Blue Ridge, 
rising midway to the sky. Its hoary peaks appear in solemn 
grandeur, and seem along the distant undulations, to sleep far 
down the Valley in an envelope of pensive blue. Occasionally 
from a neighboring elevation the Peaks of Otter, the loftiest and 
most celebrated peaks in the Blue Ridge, may be seen as a dim 
speck away in the distant horizon. Nor is the scenery on the west 
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of the College less picturesque and romantic. But what of all 
this? These things might concomitantly effect the prosperity of 
the institution ; but isolated and unsupported by other and more 
direct reasons, they can do but little any way. 

Well then, let us come nearer to the point, and propound ques- 
tions of a more direct bearing on the subject of enquiry; and 
here I might ask a question to which the writer more than once 
has been unable to respond positively, viz: Is it because some of 
the buildings are dilapidated, and ready to tumble into a heap of 
ruins, that the young men never like to come more than one or 
two sessions, if they can possibly get to any other institution? 
I have noticed this inquiry, not with a view of attempting an 
answer to it, but with the hope that your attention and the atten- 
tion of others whose influence might be efficient, would be turned 
to the condition in which some of the College edifices have so 
long remained. 

It is sincerely hoped that our College is not travelling the 
down-hill of life, and soon to perish in the vortex of oblivion: 
but that she will soon be rescued from her present lethargy, and 
be renovated—Then she will prosper and flourish until she 
reaches a climax from which no casualty can effect her degrada- 
tion. Notwithstanding I desire as much as any one else, and do 
certainly anticipate the prosperity of Washington College, yet 
honesty compels me to say that ‘much is wrong,’ and that a radi- 
cal work is requisite before it can regain its reputation—As yet 
I have thrown out nothing but insinuations, from which little can 
be inferred. I know full well how reluctant we are to give up 
customs and habits long persevered in: and I know too in the 
language of the British Spy, that ‘woe betides the hand that 


plucks the wizard beard of hoary error.’ 
Fuscus. 


(Phil. Ewing) 
2. From the Lexington Union, September 13th, 1834. 


Washington College. Ten or twelve days since, the exercises 
in this institution were to have commenced. We have been in- 
formed that three or four young gentlemen have entered their 
names in College, with some eight or ten boys from town and its 
immediate vicinity in the grammar class. Thus has this old and 
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well endowed institution at length dwindled into insignificance ; 
and insteod of answering the high and elevated objects of its 
establishment, it has sunk in every respect below the dignity of 
an ordinary grammar school—lInstead of one hundred students, 
which it is calculated to accommodate, we find it idle and wholly 
unoccupied. With all the advantages, as regards its funds and 
its location, with ample means to render it as a seminary of learn- 
ing, second to none, unless we except the University of Virginia, 
which institution it might rival, we dare not give it the name of a 
preparatory school. Indeed no man who has ever felt an interest 
in its prosperity, can speak of it without the strongest feelings 
of mortification and shame. Strangers who visit our town often 
inquire, where stands Washington College? Where is that noble 
and venerable institution which bears the name of the father of 
his country, and which he so liberally endowed? Where is the 
man who has ever had a regard for the dignity and standing of 
the institution who can point out its location without sensations 
of the most unpleasant character? No site could have been se- 
lected more elevated and beautiful than that on which it stands, 
and what does the stranger behold? The main edifice a huge 
building of brick 100 feet by 50 or 60, without the slightest touch 
of architectural taste or design, placed in a hole dug out of the 
top of the hill, half buried, with the end to the front, and resem- 
bling more (except in neatness of arrangement,) a Dutchman’s 
barn, than any thing else that can be conceived of. May Heaven 
forgive the man who furnished the plan for this unseemly pile! 
and may his name live until the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Composite, 
and all other orders of architecture have sunk into oblivion, and 
still be handed down to the remotest period of time, when ‘chaos 
shall come again’! 


The building next in size deserves the name, and answers well 
the purpose of its erection. “Tis neat, commodious, and if it 
stood alone, would be considered a beautiful edifice. It was re- 
cently erected, but was unfortunately located on the same hill, 
and within a few yards of the unarchitectural mass before spoken 
of—under such circumstances Solomon’s Temple would have 
been stripped of half its beauty. 


The two other buildings erected at the opening of the institu- 
tion have crumbled or are now crumbling to ruins and are wholly 
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useless, and have long ceased to be occupied by any one who had 
regard either to comfort or safety; and a peep into which would 
satisfy the slightest observer that they are appropriated to baser 
means than were intended by those who erected them. 


To this institution there once belonged a library not indeed very 
large, but well selected, and comprising many new and valuable 
works. Where are they now? Scattered to the four winds— 
scarcely a vestige remains. And to what is it to be attributed? 
To unfortunate or unavoidable accidents, or to sheer neglect? 
Suffer those to speak who have had the opportunities to know— 
they will unhesitatingly say—to the latter. 


Thousands of dollars have been expended in the purchase of 
Philosophical, Mathematical and Chemical Apparatus. Can a 
single article of any value be pointed out now, which is not of 
very recent purchase? A small laboratory may be seen in the 
new building, but it scarcely deserves the name in such an insti- 
tution as Washington College should of right have been. But we 
would be asked where are all of the appropriations made for that 
purpose in the long series of years, from its foundation until the 
year 1828 or ’30? We can only reply—gone with the snow-balls 
and bandy-sticks employed in their destruction. Placed in the 
hands of men, who, if not ignorant of their use, to say the least, 
careless and without responsibility for their preservation, scarcely 
a relic of an air-pump, a sextant, a globe, or a telescope, exists ; 
and what might with truth be added—and no one can gainsay it— 
not one of the Alumni of the institution was ever properly taught 
their uses, or was at all benefitted thereby. Of these things much, 
very much, might be said—but we forbear. 


And now the enquiry necessarily arises, why is all this? How 
has this state of things been brought about? Why have all these 
circumstances existed, or been in gradual process, for a period 
of 20 or 30 years, and to the present moment of its denoument, 
when nothing is left of the institution but the name? when, in- 
stead of the delightful hum of the voices of youth clambering up 
the hill of science, naught is heard but the flickering of the bat, 
or the hooting of the solitary owl? when, instead of the cheering 
sight of pleasant apartments filled with young men preparing 
themselves with the aid of diligent professors, for the service of 
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their country in every branch of usefulness and science, we see 
the buildings lying open and deserted, or tenanted only by the 
bleating sheep and the filthy swine, which make them their shel- 
ters from the summer’s heat. When such inquiries arise we can 
only reply, mismanagement—gross mismanagement—wilful, foul, 
inexcusable mismanagement—both on the part of those who hold 
and have held professorships, together with the most reckless and 
culpable negligence on the part of the board of trustees who have 
heretofore, and who now preside, or rather ought to preside over 
the institution. 


For the truth of the foregoing statement of facts abundant 
proof can be adduced. Indeed no one will risk his reputation for 
veracity by an attempt to deny them. I would call upon every 
one who has had the misfortune to be called a student of Wash- 
ington College—I would appeal to every honest and observing 
citizen of Lexington—yes, I would even venture to appeal to 
every President, Professor, and Trustee attached to, or who has 
ever been in any way connected with the institution—and they 
will unanimously respond, ’tis true! ’tis lamentably true! Even 
the once warm and zealous friends of the institution—those who, 
from the best and purest motives, have made efforts to sustain 
its sinking reputation, are at length constrained to abandon its 
support and acknowledge its downfall complete. They witnessed 
the agonizing throes of the institution at the close of the last 
session. They saw the President and Trustees separate with feel- 
ings of mutual disgust, and even hostility—the former charging 
the latter with having unjustly retained a considerable portion of 
his salary. They ask in vain, who is now the Presdent? and not 
one can answer. Dr. Marshall is yet in Kentucky—he has never 
formally resigned the chair, and perhaps does not design to notice 
the situation of the institution, or regard the board as worthy of 
the least respect or deference. The board on their part stand 
listlessly by, and not a sigh is heard or a tear shed over the re- 
mains of this hall of science, so well endowed, and so dear to 
that great and good man who gave it birth and name. The shade 
of Washington which has so long hovered over its tottering walls, 
its crumbling ruins, and its hapless inmates, chagrined and dis- 
appointed, has, we fear, taken its flight forever; and even the 
spirit of that man who devoted to it the hard-earned proceeds of 
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a long life of industry and parsimony is seen now only to flicker 
over the narrow enclosure which contains his remains, ready to 
flee in disgust from this once cherished, but now perishing hope 
of a reputation and a name. 

But we would even yet amid its desolation—we would yet ven- 
ture to ask, cannot, may not, some strong, some well directed 
effort be successful, in resuscitating it from its prostrate and 
apparently hopeless condition? May it not even yet be seen to 
arise, like the “Phoenix from its ashes,” more perfect than before 
its destruction? May not the clear and brilliant light of science 
be yet seen to shine and radiate through this extensive and de- 
lightful region which we had long fondly hoped it was destined 
to illumine? Awake! Citizens of western Virginia, awake to 
the effort! Arouse, ye people of Lexington, and of the county 
of Rockbridge! and cry with a loud voice which may reach the 
remotest confines of our beloved state—demand their aid, and 
save if possible, this darling institution from total annihilation. 
Let remonstrances be got up and signed by every honest indi- 
vidual who can properly estimate the importance of the object, 
and handed to the board of trustees, complaining of their culpable 
negligence and mismanagement, and requiring them to surrender 
their trust into the hands of the Legislature. Let petitions be 
distributed for signatures through all the counties in the Western 
part of the State to be presented through their delegates to the 
Legislature, calling upon them to devise some means to rescue 
this institution from the destruction which awaits it—Let every 
nerve be strained—let every energy be exerted to its utmost, and 
you may yet live to see your efforts crowned with success, and 
an ample reward in the reflection that you have done your duty 


to science and to your country. 
Hampden. 


(J. R. Jordan) 


(To be continued ) 
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NORFOLK, PORTSMOUTH, and GOSPORT AS 
SEEN BY MOREAU DE SAINT-MERY’ 
IN MARCH, APRIL AND MAY, 1794 


Translated and Edited by 


FILLMORE NorFLETT, RICHMOND, VA. 


March 1794 Dawn? revealed land at a very short distance, but 
5 its proximity was only a disappointment, because 

the winds shifted to the east causing us to fear, 

with the rigging and sails in a deplorable state, that we might not 
take the bearings of the coast. At least, that was the belief of 


1 Born at Fort Royal, Martinique, on January 13, 1750, Mederic-Louis- 
Elie Moreau de Saint- Mery, son of a familie de robe, sailed for France at 
the age of nineteen for legal training. At the end of three years’ hard work, 
he obtained his objective: the rank of avocat au parlement. During this time 
his mother died, and the family fortune vanished. Returning to Martinique, 
he remained a short while, then moved to Cap Francais (today, Cap Hai- 
tien), the wealthy port in the northern part of French Santo Domingo. 
After eight successful years of practicing law there, he was made a conseil 
superieur of the colony. During this time, the chaotic state of the laws in 
the French West Indies had attracted his attention to the point of attempt- 
ing a codification. The valuable labor was soon recognized by the govern- 
ment, which gave him financial assistance to continue. The completed work, 
in six volumes, entitled Loix et Constitutions des Colonies francaises de 
l’Amerique sous le Vent, was published (1784-1790) in France, where 
Moreau had gone to aid in the administration of the colonies. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution brought forth all Moreau’s latent 
republican ideas. When the States-General assembled on April 23, 1780, 
he was one of the representatives sent from the district of St. Eustache; 
on July Ist, he became president of the body. The important role he played 
in the organization of the Parisian militia on July 13th was repeated the 
following fateful day when he was placed in charge of the distribution of 
arms and ammunition. Stationed at the Hotel de Ville when the Bastille 
fell, it was he who received the keys of the fortress from the hands of its 
captors. To Moreau was due the election of Lafayette as commander of 
the National Guard, and of Bailly as mayor of Paris. When the perma- 
nent government of the Commune was established, Moreau was elected 
first, secretary, and then, vice-president (July 27th). On October 4th, he 
resigned from the Commune, but remained in Paris, becoming a member of 
the Assemblee Constituante as deputy from Martinique. When this body 
was dissolved and the star of Robespierre began to ascend, Moreau de Saint- 
Mery, having incurred his enmity, fled from Paris to Normandy, fearing 
for his life. Finding, however, that no part of France was safe, he went 
to Le Havre, and took passage on the Sophia, an American brigantine out 
of Portland bound for New York. No sooner had the ship cleared port on 
November 9, 1793, when orders arrived for Moreau’s arrest and deportation 
to Paris. A mere few hours had snatched him from the short path that led 
to the guillotine. 
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M. Goynard who had gone up on deck at a very early hour. 
Using the initiative he had already shown more than once during 
the crossing, either in giving warnings or in repairing the damage 
caused by accidents, he told me he was going to persuade the cap- 
tain to put in at Norfolk in order to avoid the trouble he foresaw 
in an approaching storm. The captain was of the same opinion, 
but wanted to delay an hour and a half, hoping, during that time, 
that there would be some change in the weather. The time limit 
expired, and at 7:30 in the morning it was decided that we should 
go to Norfolk in Virginia. This resolution, coupled with the 
possibility of landing that very day, spread a general note of joy 
throughout the boat. 

Our spirits thus comforted, all of us—that is, the passengers— 
were moved by a unanimous desire to express our gratitude in 
prayers to God, the Eternal. 

After obtaining the captain’s permission, just as we had done 
on March 17th when sailing out of the English Channel, we sang 


In all, the Sophia welcomed sixteen passengers for her lengthy and storm- 
tossed second Atlantic voyage. With Moreau de Saint-Mery embarked his 
wife, his daughter Amenaide, and his son; Mme Dupuy, his sister, her three 
children, and Reine, their servant; M. Baudry de Lozieres (author of Voy- 
age a la Louisiane, 1794-1798, Paris 1802, 1803), Moreau’s brother-in-law, 
and his wife (a sister of Mme Moreau de Saint-Mery), their young daugh- 
ter Eleanore, and Adelaide, their servant; Mlle. Popote de Marle, a creole 
originally from the vicinity of Leogane, Santo Domingo, a friend of the 
Baudry family; M. Goynard, a former ship captain from Saint-Malo; and 
M. Briere, a young man from Martinique, the son of a friend of Moreau. 
The Sophia, of 180 tons, was under the command of Captain George Low- 
ther, and had among its crew Ruben Howland, first mate, one Franklin, 
second mate, and Grim, a Dutchman. 

After sailing out of the English Channel, the boat set a course for the 
Azores, passing those islands on December 2, 1793. The following day 
brought the first of a long series of storms that made the voyage harrowing. 
A little north of the latitude of Sandy Hook, a sudden change of wind 
drove the Sophia south and into the most violent of ali the storms encoun- 
tered. On February 4, 1794, the boat came near foundering. As the wind 
carried the ship farther south—off Cape Hatteras the sails were nearly torn 
to shreds—the passengers, their wine and food supplies almost exhausted, 
felt they could no longer endure the hardships, and asked the captain to 
make for any port along the coast. Though sympathetic with their sick and 
emaciated condition, he deferred. By march Ist, they were reduced to a 
limited amount of water and two pieces of ship-biscuit a day. Finally, on 
March 2d, soundings were successfully taken, and at sundown appeared the 
American coast—“la terre promise.” (This note is based on two sources: 
(1) Part I of the Introduction, pp. XIII-XXIX, to Moreau de Saint- 
Mery’s Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’Amerique, 1793,1798 edited with notes 
and introduction by Stewart L. Mims, Yale University Press, 1913, and 
(2) the text itself, pp. 2-29). 
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the Te Deum with a fervency which only those can understand 
who have experienced a crossing similar to ours and have come 
at last to the end of their misfortunes. 


It was not long before we got a glimpse of Smith Island? which 
we were quite near. All eyes looked for a pilot boat, but none 
appeared. The necessity of one was acute since no one on board 
was acquainted with the Chesapeake except Mr. Franklin, our 
2d mate, and a member of the crew named Grim. Although re- 
lated to Benjamin Franklin, with whom he had no traits in com- 
mon, Mr. Franklin inspired no confidence. As for Grim, the 
more than fraternal punishment he had once received from the 
captain (on February 17th) revealed only too well that not even 
the lightest duty could be entrusted to him. The sails had to be 
worked if the boat were to reach the Bay. The wind increased ; 
then it became so foggy we doubted whether the boat could ever 
get beyond either Cape Charles or Cape Henry. Mr. Franklin 
steered. We saw Cape Charles before noon. The sails of boats 
on all sides served as guides; in fact, we even imitated the course 
of one, which was astern, until it bore suddenly to the south. 
This movement we took to be a method of avoiding the horse 
shoe* farther up which®... A _ little later we passed Cape 
Henry. Like Cape Charles, it is extremely flat and wooded. 
Soon Cape Henry tower or light-house appeared. This very high 
structure, built of brick, has been whitewashed, making it visible 
from a great distance. Located on the beach, its whiteness con- 
trasts sharply with the slightly reddish sand on which it stands. 


With no pilot at all, we arrived in the Bay a little after noon, 
having Cape Charles to the right and Cape Henry to the left, the 
last nearer than the first as the course of a schooner sailing ahead 
of the Sophia indicated. From time to time the fog grew exceed- 
ingly thick and increased our need of a pilot. Two or 3 boats 
came alongside, but since the pilots on board went only to Balti- 


2 Jd, a translation, pp. 29-79. The original manuscript is in the Collec- 
tion Moreau de Saint-Mery, series F3, volume 123, Archives Coloniales, 
Paris. Of the eight notes by Dr. Mims contained in pp. 29-79, only one, 
that concerning the hiatus in the original manuscript, has been used. 

3 East of Cape Charles and the tip of the Eastern Shore peninsula. 

4 Triangular shaped shole-water stretching between Thimble Shole and 
the mouth of Back River in lower Chesapeake Bay. 

5 A hiatus occurs here in the manuscript. 
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more, the vessels sailed off immediately as soon as we shouted 
the word “Norfolk.” The captain’s uneasiness was as profound 
as our regret at not being able to have what had been denied us 
for 115 days—a sight of land. Sometimes it disappeared almost 
entirely, thus increasing our anxiety. Aided by a French map, 
which the captain believed inaccurate because he did not under- 
stand the details and warnings, and guided by the sounding- 
line and Mr. Franklin, we arrived off Point Comfort, to the 
east of which, about a league’s distance we were approached 
by a pilot boat. As it was beyond the point that marks the lane 
to Baltimore and thus could belong only to Norfolk, we were led 
to believe that it would give us a pilot. In fact, as the boat 
turned we had no longer any doubts, for painted on its stern was 
the name of the place; however, after finding out who we were, 
it sailed back up the river without giving any reason and stood 
off Point Comfort where several little anchored boats made quite 
a pleasing picture. Thus we were obliged to sail as before, using 
our own lights, now made all the more unreliable by the disap- 
pearance of those in the heavens. 

All this uncertainty had wasted so much time we could not 
reach Norfolk during daylight; moreover, this part of the trip 
demanded even more special knowledge of the channel than the 
beginning. It was then resolved that we should spend the night 
anchored in Hampton Roads. After passing Point Comfort, we 
came upon some warships.® The sight of two ships-of-line and 
5 frigates in Hampton Roads made us believe they were the same 
2 ships and frigates which had conducted the unfortunate convoy 
from Cap Francais to the Chesapeake. Convinced of this, we 
steered towards the anchorage. 

While passing, we were hailed in English by someone from 
one of the frigates. Believing we would have to talk with French- 
men, the captain had turned over the megaphone to M. Goy- 
nard, and it was he who asked the individual to speak in French. 
For reply, in English equally as bad as that characterizing the 
first remark, we were told to go to the devil, that we could not 
be understood. A few minutes later, as we came astern the war- 
ships, someone hailed us in very good English. 


6 French. See note 7. 
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As we passed rapidly in the strong wind, we thought we heard 
someone shouting directions to anchor. In itself, the thing was 
not impossible, for such was our plan, but the imperative tone 
used seemed almost despotic, causing the captain and especially 
the passengers to fear that we had fallen amongst a British 
squadron. We thought we heard someone shouting from the 
boat, “You are among Frenchmen,” but still, there being some 
doubt, we were greatly alarmed. We expected to see a ship’s 
boat arrive at any moment for an inspection. Yet, we had no 
inkling of what nationality it would be. It was very windy and 
rainy all night ; the anchorage, however, was not one to be feared, 
for storms, never very violent here, come generally during the 
winter. In Hampton Roads, on the south side of James River, 
boats of any variety may anchor, and even ascend the river as 
far as Mulberry Island. This roadstead is about 24 miles or 8 
French leagues from Cape Henry. At this point, the James 
River is a scant league wide, so that the eye sweeps over two 
shores and sees nothing but dense growths of pines interrupted 
here and there by small clearings. Hampton is the name of a 
village on the northern side of the roadstead. 


March 1794 At 7 o'clock the following morning, we saw ar- 
6 riving a yawl that flew a pennon with the 3 colors 

of France like the ones the warships themselves 

had raised at sunrise. We soon made out a National uniform. 
Once aboard, the men told us it was a squadron’? that had come 


7“The pressure of the allied armies upon all her frontiers, combined 
with the British mastery of the sea, had thrown France largely upon her 
own resources during the year 1793; while the distracted condition of the 
country and a bad harvest had united to cause a scarcity of bread-stuffs, 
which threatened a famine, with all its consequences of sufferings to the 
army and the people. ... 

“The eyes of the government had therefore turned beyond the sea to the 
United States, and its representatives there had been directed to accumulate 
a quantity of provisions to be shipped to France. It was intended to dis- 
patch these in a great convoy, to be protected on the voyage by a force of 
ships-of-war. .. . 

“The convoying squadron of two ships-of-the-line and three smaller ves- 
sels sailed from Brest for the United States in December, 1793, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Van Stabel, an active and judicious officer. On 
the 12th of February it anchored in Chesapeake Bay, and sailed again for 
France on the 11th of April. The merchant ships under its charge num- 
bered one hundred and thirty, among them being many laden with produce 
from the French West India Islands, which, not venturing to make the pas- 
sage home direct and unattended, for fear of British cruisers, had collected 
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to get the boats of the convoy from Santo Domingo. It was com- 
posed of the warships le Tigre of 80 guns, Captain l’Hermite, 
le Jean-Bart of 74 guns, Captain Pillet, of the frigate la Concorde 
and la Semillante each of 40 guns, ’Embuscaded of .... guns, 
la Charente of .... guns, Captain La Briere, la Normandie of 
....guns, and finally the brig le Papillon. Under the command 
of Van Stable,® the squadron had left Brest the 26th of Decem- 
ber and on February 10th had anchored in Hampton Roads, 
where it had found la Charente, which had sailed from Rochefort 
after the squadron and anchored on the 8th. 


They questioned us about the surrender of Toulon,® of which 
we knew nothing, having left Le Havre on November 9th. How- 
ever, they believed they had heard us verify the statement when 
we had communicated with the Jean-Bart the night before. The 
reason for this error was attributable to the Englishman on that 
ship who had asked us about Toulon. He had suggested, we 
thought, that we cast anchor. Our answer of “Yes,” had con- 
vinced him that the news was an established fact. Nor was it 
without some satisfaction that I had noticed the very English ac- 
cent of the questioner. He turned out to be a British officer 
taken prisoner by the squadron from the ship Scorpion, while it 
was returning to England with the news of the capture of Pon- 
dicherry, the flags of the town, and a sum of money. 

We had no news to impart except information about our long 
drawn out misfortunes; in fact, a mere glance at the boat and 
passengers was evidence enough. Moved by our wretched and 
emaciated condition, the officer from the Jean-Bart, a Swiss vol- 
unteer, and the crew of the yawl returned immediately to the 
Jean-Bart for provisions. They were accompanied by our cap- 
tain, who hoped to induce one of the pilots stationed on board the 
boats of the squadron to take us to Norfolk. 

During this trip, which lasted about an hour and a half, we 
were hailed again by a small boat carrying nine pilots. They 


at Hampton Roads to await the time of sailing... .” A. T. Mahan, The 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812, 
vol. i, pp. 122-123. 

8 See letter written by Van Stable on board the Tigre, April 7, 1794, Cal- 
endar of State Papers, vol. vii, p. 107. 

9 December 19, 1703, Histoire pittoresque de la Convention, vol. 3, p. 212. 
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informed us, however, they were already engaged, then boarded 
the Jean-Bart. The provisions that arrived consisted of some 
20 pounds of fresh beef, a demijohn of good Bordeau wine, a 
few pounds of refined sugar, 30 pounds of bread, and a half- 
pound of chocolates. I shall not attempt to describe how much 
joy the sight of this food produced. Ravenous, we pounced on 
everything. While M. Goynard was getting things ready to grill 
some meat on the stove, we greedily ate up the bread and sugar, 
gifts we shared with the Sophia’s crew, which was equally as 
appreciative as we. We swallowed the steaks as soon as they were 
done, causing the Frenchmen who had so generously brought 
us the supply of riches to thoroughly enjoy themselves by merely 
observing our pleasure. All would have been perfect if Mlle de 
Marle’s condition, which had grown steadily worse as we ap- 
proached land, had been less dangerous. However, we had se- 
cured a pilot from one of the frigates, for it was essential to 
have someone acquainted with the channel, constantly changed 
by shifting sands, and who would take soundings. A natural 
desire to make the most of this opportunity made us refuse the 
kind invitation extended us all to pass the day aboard the Jear- 
Bart. In a note which included a list of all the passengers, we 
expressed both our regrets and our gratitude to the commander 
of the ship. It was nearly 11 a. m. when we weighed anchor, 
and as there are only 14 miles from Hampton Roads to Norfolk, 
we hoped to arrive in a short while. The weather, clear since 
dawn, became so foggy we lost sight of the squadron despite the 
fact that it was actually quite near. The pilot was forced to act 
as we had done the night before, that is, constantly employ the 
sounding-line. His method, however, was to station a member 
of the crew on the foredeck outside and have him sing out the 
number of fathoms. The pilot spoke to a schooner, near which 
we passed, and questioned it about the location of the channel. 
Whether we misunderstood what we heard, or whether pointless 
spite was the reason, I do not know, but the boat, astern of us, 
gave directions which caused the Sophia to run aground a few 
minutes later—at 3 o'clock in the afternoon—somewhere near 
the place where the Elizabeth and James Rivers meet, actually 
about 7 miles from Norfolk. 


Although deeply affected by this untoward accident, we were 
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consoled somewhat by the pilot’s assurance that he would set the 
boat afloat and thus allow us to reach Norfolk during the night. 
Preparations for landing were already in progress. Only the 
captain and M. Briere spared themselves the trouble, for the 
Jean-Bart’s yawl, on its way to Norfolk, came by and picked them 
up. The laziness of our pilot, evidenced even in the slowness of 
his speech, gave us no great confidence in his ability; and our 
judgment was not misplaced, for he did not get us afloat until 
8 o'clock the following morning. 

Nor did the new course he set last long; by the singsong patter 
of the leadsman we soon decided that the boat was navigating in 
shallow water. As was to be expected, we soon ran aground the 
second time and at almost the same spot. The crew wore itself 
out trying to free the ship, but all its efforts were wasted. Nor 
did the oaths the sailors and officers hurled at the pilot make any 
impression on his phlegmatic nature. 


March 1794 Once again we had to wait for the precarious 
7 outcome of another tide. M. Goynard was no more 
willing to abide by this decision than my son and I, 
since both of us resolved to go ashore. No means of transporta- 
tion was available from our boat, of course, for there were only 
5 sailors, not one of whom could be spared. We did our best to 
hail the yawls from the squadron, but the wind carried them by 
at so great a distance our shouts could not be heard. Finally, 
towards noon, the yawl from the Jean-Bart came alongside; its 
kind officer-in-command had sent it back from Norfolk, thinking 
we might put it to some use! It was impossible for all of us to 
embark in it. Besides, the condition of Mlle de Marle was such 
that we could neither leave her nor allow her to undertake a trip 
of that sort. M. Goynard, I, my son, and my two nephews, the 
Dupuy boys, were the only ones who left the ship, our minds 
quite made up to urge the captain to return aboard with pro- 
visions, for it was inhuman to still have a fare of salt beef, water, 
and ship biscuits, and be deprived of candles, when Norfolk was 
less than 3 leagues away. 
On drawing away from the Sophia, I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. My soul was filled with new feelings. To have escaped 
all the dangers of a perilous crossing, to find myself in an im- 
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mense continent totally unknown to me, to reach it after events 
that will doubtless influence all the rest of my life, all combined 
to goad my mind to activity, to give me many and varied feel- 
ings, and to cause my emotions to well up in profound gratitude 
for that Being who holds the universe in his hands and designs 
to listen to the wishes of a man pervaded by His power. 


Having recovered from my first uneasiness, not devoid of a 
certain pleasure, I noticed that the shores of the Elizabeth River 
—indented with coves where lime-kilns, cabins, or fishermen’s 
huts break the monotony of an uncultivated waterside—resemble 
some of the shores of the Windward Islands. The constant 
greenness of the pine trees bordering the river soothed my eyes, 
as exhausted as my imagination from gazing so long at nothing 
but water. Soon we saw the houses of Portsmouth and, almost 
at the same time, those of Norfolk. These two towns face each 
other. The first is located on the north bank of the Elizabeth 
River, the other, on the south bank at a point where the river, 
which flows from east to west, makes a bend, then turns slightly 
more to the west. We sailed to the windward of the English 
frigate Daedalus,’® almost touching the boat. It was under the 
command of Mr. de Knowles,!! the son of de Knowles!*? who 
took Fort St. Louis in Santo Domingo in 1748. The peculiar 


10 Letter from John Hamilton, British Consul in Norfolk, to Robert Tay- 
lor, mayor of Norfolk, Nov. 28, 1793: “Sir: I have the Honor to inform 
you of the arrival of his Majesty's Ship Doedalus, commanded by Sir 
Charles Henry Knowles, Bart., in order to have a supply of provisions and 
some repairs.” Calendar of State Papers, vol. vi, p. 661. 


Letter from Thomas Newton, Jr., of Norfolk, to Governor Lee, Feb. 23, 
1794: “About this day three weeks, Capt. Knowles had some company on 
board the Doedalus, & in firing a salute some small shot were left in one 
of the guns, & were thrown on the shore but did no damage. An enquiry 
was made into the case here by the Mayor (who was on board) and in 
every circumstance that I have heard, there is no reason to believe the shot 
was intentionally left.” Ibid, vol. vi, p. 38. 

Letters from Willis Wilson to Governor Lee, April 10, 1794: “The Doe- 
dalus still retains her station. She, with a Letter of Marque ship since the 
embargo, ride with springs on their cables in a very menacing position. 
The fleet broke ground yesterday, but the wind prevented them from get- 
ting to sea.” Ibid, val. vii, p. 106. 

11 Sir Charles Henry Knowles (1754-1831), admiral, only surviving son 
of Admiral Charles Knowles, was born in Jamaica. In Mecaeh eeies 
commanded the Daedalus frigate on the coast of North America. Diction- 
ary of National Biography, Ed. by Sidney Lee, 1802. 

12 Sir Charles Knowles (d. 1777), admiral, entered the navy in 1718. On 
July 15, 1747, he was made rear-admiral of the white, and at the same time 
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situation of enemy boats that suddenly find themselves side by 
side in neutral territory did not escape me. 

At last I am on this friendly soil, in this land of liberty, this 
land which, if its inhabitants are wise, should not only dazzle the 
universe with its power one day, but perhaps impose on it the 
law of being happy like itself. As I touch it, my feet are un- 
steady, my head swirls, and my heart, filled with purest joy, 
beats more rapidly. But alas! I already notice the unfortunate 
colonists from Santo Domingo.!* They are the picture of misery, 
they who found such delight in and perhaps set too great a store 
by their wealth. Oh, God! My lips are sealed by the picture 
they make. There are men more wretched than I! 

Business connexions lead us to the home of Mr. Myers,'* a 
Norfolk merchant whom we had heard highly praised even be- 
fore leaving the boat. Everyone speaks of his obliging nature, 
of his friendliness toward the French, in fact, he already knows 


was appointed commander-in-chief at Jamaica. In February 1747-8, with 
his flag on board the Cornwali, he took the squadron along the coast of 
Cuba, and after capturing Port Louis on March 8th, arrived off Santiago 
on April 5th. Ibid. 

13 In 1793, two years after the Negroes had revolted (Aug. 22, 1791) and 
laid waste the whole northern plain of the French part of Santo Domingo, 
“another general conflict broke out, lasting two days. Hundreds were slain, 
and Cap Francais, the most beautiful city of the Antilles, was almost totally 
> weal T. G. Stanard, The Hatian Revolution, p. 51). The colonists 

ed. 

On July 6, 1793, a “French 74 Gun Ship” from Cap Francais arrived in 
Norfolk bearing a number of the stricken colonists. (Calendar of State 
Papers, vol. vi, p .437). Sometime before July oth, “20 odd sail” more 
came in, and others followed, all filled with refugees. (J/bid, p. 443). They 
appealed for permission to land their sick and wounded, amounting to 400; 
the Marine Hospital was thrown open, and money was donated by Norfolk 
for their relief. (Jbid, pp. 437-438). In Oct. 1793, the General Assembly 
of Virginia, because of the distressing conditions, passed an act authorizing 
Governor Lee to spend up to £2000 for the relief of the emigrants. (J/bid, 
pp. 614, 616). Conditions only became worse, so that Robert Taylor, mayor 
of Norfolk, wrote Governor Lee, Feb. 10, 1794: “Allow me again to men- 
tion the distressed French to you. The commissioners are totally without 
money, and as these poor people from habit trusted to the weekly allowance 
for support, and had taken no precaution against its not being paid, when 
a had no resource to keep them from starving.” J/bid, vol. vii, pp. 

-29). 

14 Moses Myers, Jewish, originally of New York, married Eliza Judd, 
or Judah, of Montreal, and came to Norfolk about 1786. The following 
year he entered business as a shipping merchant under the name of Myers 
and Company. When the Bank of Richmond was established in 1792, he 
was named its Norfolk superintendent; later he became Danish vice-consul 
(1812), Dutch consul (1819), and collector of customs (1828). 
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about us through our mutual business interests. As it was almost 
half past one when we debarked, we were going to see about 
having dinner, when Mr. Myers’s kind invitation was extended 
to all, even to M. Briere who had joined us. The sumptuously 
laden table on which we gazed reminded us of a wedding feast. 
Not only the simple and warm welcome, but everything we saw 
proved a delight—the food, a good mother who even suckled her 
husky baby during the meal, and four fine children.15 Nor did I 
forget that the recluses of the Sophia also had needs. As for M. 
Goynard, he was doing his utmost to find quarters large enough 
to accommodate the passengers once they were on land. 


Most agreeable chance had brought to Norfolk the evening 
before M. Longuemare de la Salle,!® a passenger on the Sussex, 
which left, as I have already said, the same day as we. It had 
fortunately not imitated our course but had sailed to the south, 
thereby reaching Philadelphia in 78 days. As it was impossible 
for the 5 of us who had come ashore to find sleeping accommo- 
dations in Norfolk, M. Longuemare and his traveling companion, 
M. Marcet, a colonist from Santo Domingo and his equal in gen- 
erosity, had to deprive some sailors of their beds. As a conse- 
quence we were obliged to sleep doubled up, all 6 of us, including 
M. Briere. M. Goynard had been to see a house over in Ports- 
mouth, the only one to be rented there, because the influx of 
colonists and the arrival of the squadron had filled everything. 
Although he rented the house, possession was delayed until the 
10th. 


March 1794 _—s Very early the next morning, we went down to 
8 the river to see whether the Sophia had appeared ; 

it had anchored. A yawl lent M. Longuemare by 

a French merchant-man carried my son and me aboard. We 
learned not only that the boat had arrived in Norfolk about mid- 
night, but that everybody had spent the night in constant fear 


15 John Myers, b. Sept. 5, 1787; Samuel Myers, b. Feb. 24, 1790; Adeline 
Myers, b. June 28, 1791; Myer Myers, b. June 18, 1793. 

16 In fact, M. de Saint-Mery had already sampled some of the gentle- 
man’s wine :“ Knowing that M. Longuemare de la Salle, a merchant from 
Le Havre, and passenger on the Sussex, had shipped almost a thousand 
bottles of good wine on our ship, we formed a plan of procuring a case of 
it... .” Voyage, p. 16. 
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that Mlle de Marle might die; in fact, it had even been necessary 
to send for an English doctor. Plans were made for everybody, 
including the sick woman, to debark, and thanks to the sailors 
of the same French merchant-man, they were executed success- 
fully, even to Mlle de Marle who received almost no jolts as she 
was lifted aboard the yawl. We then took our group to the 
boarding house where we had slept, for it seemed both natural 
and pleasant to stop there until the Portsmouth house was ready 
for occupancy. This increase in guests I had already announced 
the evening before to the proprietor, Mr. Farrhit,!7 an English- 
man. But when the man saw Mile de Marle arrive, carried on 
a stretcher by 4 sailors, he grew violently angry and said that he 
would not take her in. As surprised as I was incensed by this 
procedure, impossible to have foreseen in one with the gentle 
bearing and friendly manner of Mr. Farrhit, I let him know the 
extent of my disapproval. Believing that he feared, perhaps, the 
continuation of an epidemic?® which had just ravaged Phila- 
delphia, or that he considered Mlle de Marle affected with some 
contageous malady, I tried to reassure him by calling his atten- 
tion to the fact that her condition was due solely to the crossing. 
I pointed to the wasted face of the moribund woman: the sight 
doubtless frightened him even more, for he declared again that 
she could not remain. Then I resorted to reproaches, perhaps 
even to oaths; I accused him of inhumanness; he told me it mat- 
tered little if I laid that charge at his door provided the young 
woman got out of his house. I asked him for at least one day 
more in order to procure other lodgings; he refused to grant 
even an hour. Outdone by so much lack of feeling, I had the 
sick woman carried into his parlor, where she remained on the 
stretcher while I set out immediately to look for some sort of 
shelter. I found Mr. Myers, who was profoundly moved by our 
predicament. He went over immediately to Miss Eleanor Bynn, 
proprietress of another boarding house, and persuaded her to 
give the dying woman a room; this she promised to do for, of 
course, money. Because Mlle de Marle had been with his family 
ever since the dissensions in Leogane,!® my brother-in-law would 


17 Doubtless a phonetic spelling. 

18 Yellow fever. 

19 A plain and town located in the Department of the West, French 
Santo Domingo. 
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have been only too happy to make this pecuniary sacrifice, if the 
money—quite necessary to a colonist from Santo Domingo— 
could have saved the unfortunate woman’s life, but she died the 
7th day after landing. 

Thus ended the 119th and last day of our voyage on the 
Sophia, the last passengers not having debarked until March 
8th. Of the many important lessons to be learned from this ex- 
perience, none, I believe, will be lost on us.?° 


March 1794 We wrote to Gauvain whom someone told us 
i) was in Baltimore, and to Mr. Clarkson, of New 
York, in whose name we had sent out possessions. 
My stomach had been upset for almost two weeks, so that the 
fresh food we consumed, especially the milk, finally made it rebel 
altogether. On arriving the evening before at Mr. Myers’s house, 
I got on the scales that had been placd beside the door to weigh 
the supplies bought for the French squadron. Instead of the 
186 pounds I had weighed, according to the scales in the sugar 
refinery of M. Duval, mayor of Harfleur, I weighed only 134. 
This indicated that I had lost during the 120-day crossing 52 
pounds, which was quite apparent from my thinness and the 
change of my ordinarily rotund stomach into a hollow, a falling 
off accompanied by swollen legs. 


March 1794 We went to live in Portsmouth, occupying the 

11 house M. Goynard had rented. Had the owners 

carried out their intention and completed it, this 

vast building would have been one of the pleasantest in the vicin- 

ity. Constructed of frame, it was located on the shore of the 
Elizabeth River at the end of Portsmouth, near Gosport. 

It is appropriate for me to give here a few details of M. Goy- 
nard’s life. 

He was from Saint-Malo, where his parents, his wife, and 
children still lived. By profession a ship captain, he had made, 
as commanding officer of a French packet, several trips to New 
York. ‘This time, however, he was returning as confidential 
agent of M. Daniel Merian. 


20 Five long paragraphs (pp. 41-44) filled with advice and warnings to 
Frenchmen coming to America on an American ship have been omitted. 
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Goynard was a fat, jovial little man with all the exuberance 
and friendliness of a Breton. He not only sang well, but played, 
as I have already said, most agreeably on the guitar. He was 
witty, and had a carefree disposition, but his manners were a 
trifle abrupt for a dandy, and too gentle for a sailor. Obliging 
and responsive, he had a hatred of formality that caused him to 
make fast friends easily. 

The first time we met on board the Sophia in the harbor of 
Le Havre, I kindled in him an interest that the subsequent ac- 
quaintance of my wife, children, and misfortunes only doubled. 
When he found out that I had citizenship papers from Saint- 
Malo and that my old friend De Varenne*! lived there, he imme- 
diately placed our relationship on a firmer basis. 

He asked me what I intended doing in the United States. My 
answer was, “Nothing,” whereupon he promised to help me if 
he found an opportunity. This generous intention only increased 
as the voyage lengthened and we came to know each other better 
and better. He informed me that the Sophia was chartered to 
Daniel Merian,?* a Swiss whose contracts were made actually for 
the French Republic, and that he was planning to do several 
million francs worth of business in New York. He offered to 
give me a position, if I was so inclined, at a salary of 240 piastres 
gourdes or dollars a year. This amounted to 1260 francs with 
the piastre gourde valued at 5 francs 10 centimes. What unex- 
pected happiness and good luck! I saw in Goynard a man of 
good sense, a valuable friend, and a being filled with charitable 
intentions whom Heaven had placed in my path. 

In order to express my gratitude, I gave him my pretty gold 
repeating watch, on the dial of which I had had placed this very 
expressive thought: There is always time to do good. 


21 Born in Saint-Malo, 1793; educated at the Jesuit College de la Fleche, 
and the naval school at Rochefort; appointed second-lieutenant, and sent to 
Santo Domingo in 1759; resigned to enter the militia; member of the Cham- 
bre d’agriculture at Cap Francais; returned to Saint-Malo during the Revo- 
lution, and took his place, as deputy, in the National Assembly; his leaning 
towards order lead him eventually to the guillotine. (For Moreau de Saint- 
Mery’s lengthy biographical note on De Varenne, see Voyage, Note B, pp. 
157-159). 

22 Daniel Merian & Company was engaged in the surreptitious shipment 
of provisions to the French government. Voyage, p. xx. 
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This watch, the exactness of which we had tested during the 
crossing, pleased Goynard exceedingly, and he accepted it with 
delight. 

We learned from the boats of the French squadron that it had 
brought over another legal representative of Daniel Merian, a 
man named Guerlain from Le Havre, but Goynard assured me 
that he would compel the company to carry out his promises to 
me. So here I am now, transformed into the agent of a com- 
mercial firm. 

I boarded the Sophia that very day in order to get the posses- 
sions we needed most. I saw some colonists from Cap Francais 
whom I knew. Not one of them seemed as courageous as I in 
our common downfall; in fact, I was unable to restrain a dis- 
dainful smile as I listened to a European colonist deplore the 
fate that had reduced him to only 2 personal Negro servants 
(although his distinguished father never had any servants, either 
white or black). When I left Cap Francais I had 17, I remem- 
bered, and now I have none at all. 


March 1794 I went to the vice-consulate of the Republic,?* 

13 located at Citizen Oster’s*4 in Norfolk, to fill out 

an affidavit of arrival for myself and my family, 

and to declare our intention of returning to Santo Domingo 

whenever a propitious occasion arose. Then going to take charge 

of the luggage left in Norfolk by M. Guerlain, I found it had 

suffered considerable damage. We returned to Norfolk where 
we were present at the death of poor Popote de Marle. 

The Baudrys and my sister’s family joined us in the Ports- 

mouth house. 


March 1794 Once or twice every day I went over to Norfolk 
16 to look after the business of which I was agent; 
and each time I brought back to Portsmouth vari- 

ous articles to take the place of those damaged by the storms. 


23 French. 


24 Commissioners Fauchet, La Forest, and Le Blanc to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, June 7, 1794: “Citizen Oster, who has grown old in consular 
service and who has constantly conductd himself in a satisfactory manner, 
has been maintained. No fault can be found with him; he limits himself 
strictly to his own business; his salary as vice-consul has been fixed at the 
sum mentioned above.” American Historical Association, Report of 1903, 
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Every day we see a crowd of colonists whose condition makes 
our heart bleed. 


19— The English take possession of Guadeloupe.?® 


March 1794 ~—s The next day it is Martinique.?? 
20 I give the first English lesson to my daughter. 


March 1794 I received a letter from my friend Berlin in Bal- 
26 timore. 
I received one from Gauvain. 


April 1794 We were greatly upset when we discovered that 

2 a young American girl 15 or 16 years old was the 

one who had stolen several trinkets from the house. 

This was her way of paying for the kind treatment she had re- 
ceived from my niece Uranie. 


April 1794 We were visited by Denard from Cap Francais. 


3 He had dinner with us the next day. 
April 1794 My mother-in-law arrived in Baltimore from 
4 Charleston. 


April 1794 Death of Boussenat whose partiality for Ameri- 
5 can Jacobins caused him to be persecuted by the 
Jacobins belonging to the Chesapeake fleet. He 

-was obliged to hide in the woods and marshes. 


Denard left for Edenton, capital of North Carolina. 


April 1794 It was cold. 
7-10 The wind made it dangerous to cross the river. 


vol. ii, p. 386. See also references to Oster in Calendar of State Papers, 
vol. ii, p. 132; State Papers and Public Documents of the United States, 
vol i, pp. 290, 291, 296, 302, 303, 318, 324, 325. 

26 Qn April 10, 1794, the combined British naval and military forces 
“anchored off Guadeloupe, and on the 20th this island . . . submitted.” 
W. T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution 
and Empire, 1793-1812, vol. I, p. 115. 

27 The English fleet “under Sir John Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent, 


appeared off Martinique on the 5th of February, 1794, and after a series of 
successful operations the island capitulated on the 22nd of March.” Ibid. 
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April 1794 Capture of Guadeloupe (See March 19th con- 
14 cerning the same event. Gauvain wrote us about 
the arrival of my mother-in-law in Baltimore. 

The ashes of J(ean)-J(acques) Rousseau were placed in the 
Pantheon. We had Captain Lowther and the owner of the Sophia 
to dinner. 

Allow me to point out that on the same day the (pupils of) the 
Lycee de Paris, which I attended, did a most courageous act. 
Going to the prison of the Conciergerie where Lavoisier?® was 
awaiting the death odious ignorance had condemned him to, they 
placed a wreath on his head. 


April 1794 The French fleet of the Chesapeake left Hampton 
15 Roads and Cape Henry at two p. m. two days later. 
My friend Claudot was guillotined. 
I took Mme Boussenat to the vice-consulate in Norfolk (to 
file papers) concerning the death of her husband. 


April 1794 With my mother-in-law and Gauvain, who ar- 
20 rived three days after their departure from Balti- 
more, were little Heloise, born at Cap Francais, 
May 22, 1785, and her colored nurse Sylvie. Our joy knew no 
restraint! Never before had we so many things to hear or to tell 
each other. The minutes were not long enough. 
This was the same day the English, brought in by a group of 
disloyal Frenchmen, took possession of Martinique. (See March 
20th for the same event.) 


April 1794 I watched an American punished because a can- 

23 non ball fired to salute the frigate le Commerce 

caused the death of M. Guspin. Although dipped 

in tar and rolled in feathers, he died with a scornful laugh on 

his lips. 

We took as cook for the large number of people in our house 

a young negress named Louise belonging to M. Crousilles, a 
Santo Domingan refugee living in Portsmouth. 


28 Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier (b. 1742), distinguished French chemist, 
improved French gunpowder, ran the saltpeter regie, and wrote treatises 
on oxygen and animal heat, none of which saved him from being condemned 
and guillotined the same day, May 8, 1794. 
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April 1794 Gauvain left alone for Baltimore. On the same 
26 packet which brought him from that town came a 
letter to my daughter from young mate Howland, 

of the Sophia, in which he offered her his love and his hand. 


Arming of the (French) Revolutionary forces. 


May 1794 We witnessed the review of the Norfolk Militia. 
1 Each soldier wore a sprig of laurel, pine, etc., in 
memory of the day that America also celebrates. 
My brother-in-law Baudry had a slight altercation with my 
niece Uranie while at table. Her brother became indignant, and 
expressed his feelings in no uncertain manner. My brothr-in- 
law tried to point out that his age gave him the right to a certain 
superiority, whereupon my nephew immediately offered to .find 
out whether this status applied also to the pistol. 
Fortunately, I was aware of the end to which a matter of this 
sort might lead, so I asked Goynard to go and put an end to the 
absurd piece of folly. 


May 1794 Easter Sunday was extremely warm. We cele- 

4 brated its solemnity by attending Mass in Norfolk 

at the Roman Catholic Church. Although nothing 

but a barn, the building was supposed to be filled with the majesty 
of the Creator. 


7— I rented a house near Norfolk for my sister. 
May 1794 We regulated our respective accounts and packed 
9 our luggage. Goynard, my family, and I were to 


leave for New York; my sister, Baudry and his 
family, including my mother-in-law, were to live in Norfolk. 

In a letter dated April 29th, M. Guerlain informed me of the 
arrival of the Sophia in New York, and promised to support Goy- 
nard’s plans for me. The schooner Hope, of New York, on 
which I sent our possessions from Portsmouth, left. 


May 1794 In the evening we took a walk in the woods. M. 
12 Goynard was frightened at the very beginning by 
the sight of fireflies or glowworms, with which he 

was totally unfamiliar. 


We bought some pineapoles. 
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May 1794 Made. Bayard (Melle. Fage), wife of the former 
14 Conseiller Assesseur of the State Council of Cap 
Francais, died. 
My mother-in-law, M. Baudry, my wife, my sister, her second 
son, and I dined with Mr. Myers. 


Then our anguish began all over again, for at ten o’clock in the 
morning, my wife, my children, Goynard, Briere, and I boarded 
the schooner President, of Baltimore, in order to reach that city. 
Thus we parted from the rest of our family, which remained in 
Norfolk, a town we have perhaps left forever. 


May 1794 Among the several people we visited to bid good- 
45 by was, in particular, Colonel Wilson,?® in Gosport. 


(To be Continued) 


29 Willis Wilson, commandant of the militia at Portsmouth. For his con- 
temporary letters to Gov. Lee, see, Calendar of State Papers, vol. vi, pp. 
490, 539; Jbid., vol. vii, pp. 105-6; also State Papers and Public Documents 
of the United States, vol. i, p. 304. 
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WILLIAM BYRD TITLE BOOK* 


THE WILL or CoLONEL STEGGE 


IN THE NAME OF GOD Amen the 3lst of March 1670 
I Thomas Stegge! of the County of Henrico in Virginia Esqr 
Altho’ sick and weak of Body do make & ordain this my pres- 
ent Will & Testament containing therein my Last Will in Man- 
ner & Form following &c. First I give & bequeath to my be- 
loved Wife? for Ornaments for her Person as a Token of my 
Loving remembrance of her affectionate & tender Care of me 
in Sickness & in health, all her wearing Apparel for her Body 
Whether Silk Woolen or Linnen and all the Rings Jewels & 
Bracelets which she hath as also the compleat half & moiety of 
all the Plates & all the ready Money in the House and more 
one Mare named Hocke & her increase from this Time and 
more one Indian Girl named ....-..-.... to her Executors 
or Assigns for ever. And if she resolve to go for England my 
Will is that She have full power to accomodate her self with 
Bedding Provisions & other Necessarys for her Voiage, without 
the Contradiction of any Person whatsoever, And further she’s 
hereby given full Power to bestow upon her Friends at her 
departure the Value of £20 Sterling: Item I give & bequeath 
unto my said Wife in full recompense of all her Dower Right 
Title & Interest, & other Demands whatsoever which She may 


1 Thomas Stegge, Jr. (son of Thomas Stegge who died 1651) a member 
of the Council 1664, Auditor-General 1664-1670, was a brother of Grace 
Stegge who married John Byrd, father of William Byrd the first of West- 
over.—V M, I, 441; Stanard’s Colonial Virginia Register, 39. 


2 Sarah, the widow of George Harris, married 2ndly Thomas Stegge Jr., 
and again as her third husband, Thomas Grendon. That she married the 
fourth time is shown by the two following letters written by William Byrd. 
The first dated Virginia, March 29, 1685 to Perry and Lane, London, says: Mr. 
Brain (who hath marryed Mrs. Grendon) pretends great matters though 
I cannot conceive what encouragement they have found this year, comeing 
into the Country in Sept. with 30 servants and 1000 or £1200 worth of 
Goods. And again on March 31, 1685 “to Father Horsmanden” xxxxx “All 
our friends here are in health but poor Coz Grendon who dyed at Sea the 
10th of Octr last, and my Aunt was marryed again in about the latter end 
of Jan’ry to one Mr. Edward Brain a Stranger to all here, but pretends to 
bee worth money, if not the Old Woman may thanke herselfe Capt. Ran- 
dolph and my self are Exrs. for the Estate in Virginia, and they are now 
about to Sue us for the £1500 Jointure Mr. Grendon made her.”—VM, XII, 
405; Virginia Historical Register, I, 79, 80. 

*Copyright, 1940, Virginia Historical Society. 
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have or make to all or any part of my Lands Tenements & 
Hereditments or any part or parcel thereof as also in full Con- 
tentation and Satisfaction of all such Part or Proportion as she 
may or pretend to have to any of my Goods Merchandizes Debts 
Monies or other Chattels by any Costom or Comon Law except 
as before bequeathed the Sum of One Thousand two hundred 
Pounds of good Currant Money of England for the more cer- 
tain sure and quicker Payment of which Sum of Twelve Hun- 
dred Pounds to my said Wife or Assigns I do hereby order & 
desire Mr Thomas Grindon of London to pay unto my said 
Wife or her Order as soon as conveniently She may after his 
Advice received all such Sum or Sums of Money as are due 
belonging appertaining in his Hands or Custody And for full 
compleating & making up this Legacy hereby to my Wife be- 
queathed my Express Will is that no other Legacy be paid nor 
any money produced by recovery of Debts due to me by Adven- 
ture of Goods or by any other Means whatsoever be converted 
to any other Use or Purpose than the full payment of this Legacy 
of £1200.. given to my Wife Provided always & my Will is that 
if my said Wife do not Accept of this Legacy in full of the 
Claims she may have against my Estate or refuse to deliver 
such Lawful Release or Releases as upon the payment of all or 
part of the said Legacie shall be required then this Legacy to be 
wholly Void & Annihilated ITEM I give & bequeath unto my 
Dearest Mother Elizabeth Grindon* Wife of Mr. Thomas Grin- 
don*® Citizen of London the Sum of Twenty Pounds Sterling 
to be paid her Yearly by my Executors or her Order in London 
during the Whole Term of her Natural Life ITEM I give & 
bequeath to my Loving Sister Mrs. Grace Bird? Wife of Mr. 
John Bird! Citizen & Goldsmith of London Two Hundred & 
Forty Pounds of Lawfull English Money due to Me in the 
Hands of her said Husband as by his Accompt last Year sent 
Me doth Appear And more I give my said Sister One Diamond 
Ring given me by my Mother when I was last in London which 
I promised to give my Sister if I dyed before her which Accord- 
ingly I desire my Wife perform ITEM I give to the Children 


3 Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Stegge, and mother of Thomas Stegge, 
Jr. of the will, married after the death of her first husband, Thomas Gren- 
don and they were the parents of the Thomas Grendon who became the 
third husband of the muchly married Sarah above —VM, I, 441. 
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of my said Sister & Brother Bird of London vize To every Child 
now living One Hundred Pounds Sterling to be paid & delivered 
to each of the Sons their respective Portions as they shall ac- 
complish the Age of 21 Years And to the Daughters their Sev- 
eral Portions as they shall come to their said Age of 21 Years 
or shall be Married before the Age of 21 Years or shall be mar- 
ried as either of them shall first happen and I will that if any of 
the Sons do decease before the Age of 21 Years And that if 
any of the Daughters do decease before the Same Age or before 
their Marriage that then in such Case the Portion of every 
of them so deceasing shall remain & be to the Survivors of them 
part & Part Alike to be divided ITEM I give & bequeath all the 
Estate Right Title & Interest I at present have or hereafter shall 
have to part of a House Bought by the Honble. Thomas Lud- 
well Esqr and myself of Henry Randolph® and now in the 
Possession of Us together with all my Interest in the Furniture 
in the House & all the Lands thereto belonging to him the said 
Thomas Ludwell and his Assigns for Ever requesting him to 
pay out of the same to the Honble. Sir William Berkley Knight 
Governor fifty Pounds Sterling within Six Months after my De- 
cease as a Token of the unfeigned Respect I am & ever shall 
be obligated to pay his Honour for his many Graces & Favours 
ITEM I give bequeath & devise all my other Lands Tenements 
& unsealed Devidends of what Nature and Tenure Soever to 
me any ways appertaining in Virginia or England to William Bird 
Eldest Son of the aforementioned John & Grace Byrd in London 
TO HAVE & TO HOLD to him the said William Byrd & his 
Heirs for Ever I also give and Bequeath unto my said Cousin Wil- 
liam Bird all my Personal Estate consisting in Stock of Several 
Slaves Houses Cattle Housholds Stuff Goods Merchandizes 


4Thomas Ludwell the elder brother of Philip Ludwell was educated at 
the Free School of Bruton, England, and in 1660 he was appointed Sec- 
retary of State under his cousin Sir William Berkeley. He died October 1, 
1678 at his estate “Rich Neck” where he was buried. His marble tomb- 
stone was later removed to Bruton Parish Church Yard, Williamsburg, 
where it may still be seen. He never married and his considerable estate 
went to his brother Philip Ludwell—W’M, XIX, 208-210. 


5 Capt. Henry Randolph was granted 150 acres of land in Henrico 
County as early as July 22, 1637, and afterwards received a number of 
extensive grants. The connection between his family and that of the Ran- 
dolphs of “Turkey Island” has not been established—Bristol Paris Reg- 
tster, 212; VM, III, 43. 
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Debts or whatsoever else To have and to hold to the Use of the 
Several Legatees abovementioned, and when he hath once faith- 
fully discharged the several Sums by me given then the Sur- 
plusage to his own proper Use & behoof; but because my Cousin 
is Yet Young and not so well experienced in the Transactions 
of the World I do hereby lastly desire my Loving Wife for a 
Year or Two that She continue in the Country to contrive the 
Management of the Estate for the best Advantages thereof & 
Payment of Legacies hereby fully Impowering so to do any thing 
beforesaid to the Contrary Notwithstanding Charging my Cousin 
not to be led away by the Evil Instruction he shall receive from 
others but to be governed by the Prudent & Provident Advice 
of his Aunt further desiring & Charging my Cousin in all Mat- 
ters of Moment & Bargains of Consequence to make his Address 
to the Honble. the Secretary for his Assistance whom I ear- 
nestly entreat for the Dear Friendship that we have so long 
mutually enjoyed that he will please to continue his Kindness 
to my Remains & Accept the Trouble of being Overseer of this 
my last Will & Testament Lastly I do hereby acknowledge & 
declare this Present to be my last Will & Testament hereby 
reversing all other former Writen or Verbal Wills at any time 
heretofore by me made or declared IN WITNESS WHEREOF 
I have hereunto set my Hand & Seal the day & Year first on 
these Presents mention’d (the Words interlined before Signing 
are fitly Placed). 


Sign’d Sealed & (delivered) declared to be his last Will & 
Testament in the Presence of 


Hen Randolph 
Edwd Hill® THOMAS STEGGE 
John Knowles‘ Sealed in red Wax 


6 Edward Hill of “Shirley” the second of the name, (b. 1637-d. Nov. 
30, 1700), was Commander in Chief of Charles City and Surry Coun- 
ties, Attorney General, Collector of Upper James River, member of the 
Council, Treasurer, Speaker of the House, and in 1697 made Judge of the 
Admiralty Court for Virginia and North Carolina. He married a Miss 
Williams and their portraits are still at “Shirley..—VM, III, 157. 

7In 1665 John Knowles patented landf both in Henrico and James City 
County. It is interesting to note that in the grant of March 6, 1665 mention 
is made to “Land appertaining to a brick house now in James City County.” 
—Cavaliers and Pioneers, 451. 
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Colo Stegg had not been rightly in- 
formed when he escheated the fore- 
mention’d 500 Acres of Land from Capt. 
Matthew Gough,’ believing he had not 
disposed thereof by Will or Oherwise 
in his life time, whereas he found after- 
wards that several Persons had a good 
Title to the same by Claims derived 
from the said Matthew Gough. And 
altho he did not live to purchase these 
Lands himself Yet those who claimed 
under him had the good Fortune to do 
it as appears by the following Pur- 
chases made by them of about that 
Quantity of Land lying between the 
Falls and Stony Creek. And first the 
said Matthew Gough had conveyed to 
several Persons 200 Acres of Land ly- 
ing next to Colo Steggs, Altho’ upon an 
Exact Survey it was found to be no 
more than 150 Acres. As this Land 
was granted in Jointenancy, the Sur- 
vivor Francis Dunwell left the same to 
his Son John Dunwell who granted it 
to Robert Woodson® by the following 
Conveyance 
The Conveyance of John Dunwell to Robert Woodson for 
200 Acres Lying Near the Falls. 
TO ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE to whom these Presents 
shall come Know Ye that I John Dunwell for divers good Causes 
& Considerations me thereunto moving, but more especially for 


8 Capt. Matther Gough, a surveyor, represented Henrico County in the 
House of Burgesses 1642, 1643. He is said to have married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Branch, the second—WM, XXVI, 275; VM, XXIV, 
421 


® Robert Woodson the son of Dr. John Woodson the emigrant and 
Sarah —— his wife, was born 1634 at Flower de Hundred, at which place 
the Woodsons were living when Robert and his older brother John were 
saved with their mother from an attack by the Indians on April 18, 
1644. The old gun used by Mrs. Woodson and a neighbor named Ligon 
is still to be seen at the Virginia Historical Society. The gun now meas- 
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the Receipt of Four Thousand Pounds of Tobacco & Cask 
wherewith I think & acknowledge myself fully satisfied & paid 
and thereof & every Part & Parcel thereof, do freely Exonerate 
acquit and Discharge Robert Woodson his Heirs Executors & 
Administrators, and do by these Presents sell assign assure 
bargain alienate enfeoss and make over and have by these 
Presents sold Assigned assured bargain’d alienated enfeossed 
& made over unto Robert Woodson aforesaid his Heirs Execu- 
tors Administrators & Assigns, two Hundred Acres of Land, 
being part of a Divdend of Three Thousand Acres, granted by 
patent to George Minefee!® Esqr and three Hundred whereof 
Sold to Capt. Matthew Gough, and from the said Gough con- 
veyed to Wm Ridley Edward Evans Edward Holland & Francis 
Dunwell Copartners in the said purchas’d Land, and decended 
to me from the said Francis Dunwell my Father, he being the 
longest Survivor, & for those reasons granted unto me by Order 
of the Right worshipfull Court of Henrico County, as Heir to 
the said Decedent Francis Dunwell the said Two Hundred Acres 
being bounded upwards upon the Honble Colo Thomas Stegg’s 
Esqr & so taking its due Breadth downwards towards the Stony 
Creek and its usual length into the Woods, with all Benefits Priv- 
iledges and Appurtenances thereunto in any ways belonging or 
appertaining, as all Mines Metals Stones Trees Woods under- 
woods feedings meadows & pastures without the least hin- 
drance let trouble or Molestation, by or with my Assent, Con- 
sent, or procurement, but that the said Woodson shall for him- 
self his Heirs Executors Administrators and Assigns, freely 
possess occupy & enjoy the aforesaid Two Hundred Acres of 
Land, forever warranting the same unto him his Heirs Executors 
Administrators and Assigns from me my Heirs Executors & 


ures seven feet four inches, eight inches having been removed when the 
gun was sent to England for repair. Robert married Elizabeth the daugh- 
ter of Richard Ferris of “Curles” where he lived with his family in 1679, 
at which date he is listed as a tithable at “Curles..—Woodson Book, 23, 24. 


10 George Menifie (Minefee) came to Virginia in 1625, was Burgess for 
James City County, 1629, member of the Council 1635-1646. In 1634 he 
was living at “Littletown” near Jamestown where his large garden “con- 
tained fruits of Holland and Roses of Provence.” He later removed to 
“Buckland” Charles City County. His only daughter Elizabeth married 
Capt. Henry Perry of that County—VM, XIV, 421; Stanard’s Colonial 
Virginia Register. 
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Administrators & from all & every manner of Person or Per- 
sons whatsoever, and I do further engage that I the said John 
Dunwell am seized with the same with an undefeasible Title 
and have made Livery & Seizin of the same unto the said Rob- 
ert Woodson his Heirs Executors Administrators & Assigns 
and will maintain Secure and defend the said possessions accord- 
ingly to him his Heirs Executors Administrators & Assigns for 
ever and do thereunto bind me my Heirs Executors & Admin- 
istrators and in Consideration thereof do bind Me & my Heirs 
in the forfeiture of Two Thousand Pounds of Tobacco & Cask 
to make Surrender hereof in the Open Court of Henrico County 
next to be holden at Varina in the said County according to 
Law in such Cases IN WITNESS whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my Seal this 29th day of July Annoqg Dni: 
1669 


Sign’d Seal’d & Deliver’d his 

in the Presence of Us JOHN (X) DUNWELL 
Wm Fisher mark 

John Baxter Recorded in Cur 


Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


Robert Woodson the Ist of February 
1675 conveyed 100 Acres of the Land 
abovementioned to William Elam’ as 
appears by his Deed. 


The Deed of Robert Woodson for 100 Acres Near the Falls to 
William Elam. 


KNOW all Men by these Presents that I Robert Woodson 
of the County of Henrico in Virginia for divers good Causes 
and Considerations me thereunto moving and more especially 


11]t is not known at what date William Elam came into the Colony. 
Robert Elam had a patent for land above Bermuda Hundred as early as 
1642. The will of William Elam dated February 18, 1688-9, and probated 
in Henrico County in that year bequeaths property to his nephew Martin 
Elam. It has been exceedingly difficult to establish the degrees of rela- 
tionship between these early Elams.—WM, XIV, 139. 
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for the Valuable Consideration Two Thousand five Hnudred 
Weight of Tobacco and Cask in hand received of William 
Elam of the County foresaid in Virginia Planter the Receipt 
whereof I acknowledge and my self to be therewith fully Con- 
tented & paid, & thereof & every part & parcel thereof do here- 
by acquit exonerate and discharge the said William Elam his 
Heirs Executors and Administrators do Bargain sell alien 
enfeoss & confirm, and by these Presents have bargained Sold 
aliened enfeossed & confirmed unto the said William Elam, his 
Heirs Executors Administrators & Assigns for ever one Tract or 
Dividend of Land containing One hundred Acres Scituate lying 
& being upon the South Side of James River adjoining to Lower 
Side of the Land which Edward Lane now possesseth, it being 
part of the Dividend of Land sold to the said Robert Woodson 
by John Dunwell which said Dividend of Land is bounded 
upwards upon the Honble. Colo Tho: Stegg’s Esqr. & so tak- 
ing its due Breadth downwards towards Stoney Creek with its 
usual Length into the Woods As by a Conveyance (recorded in 
Henrico Court) may Appear and the bounds of the said Hun- 
dred Acres adjoining upon the Land of Edward Lane as is 
before exprest, is to be by the said Robert Woodson by the 
first Convenience laid out, or caus’d to be laid out & mark’t, 
with its proportionable Length & Breadth according to the Two 
Hundred Acres bought of John Dunwell as aforesaid TO HAVE 
AND TO HOLD the said one Hundred Acres of Land unto 
the said William Elam his Heirs and Assigns for Ever, with 
all Houses, Fences, Woods, Waters, Mines Minerals benefits 
Priviledges and Appurtenances to the said Hundred Acres be- 
longing & appertaining with all pastures Meadows and feedings 
without the least Let Trouble hindrance or Molestation what- 
soever with my Assent Consent or Procurement or by or with 
the Assent Consent or Procurement of my Heirs Executors 
Administrators or any of them, but that the said William Elam 
his Heirs Executors & Assigns shall & may for Ever peaceably 
& quietly hold possess occupy & enjoy the said Hundred Acres 
of Land Warranting the same with the Appurtenances unto the 
said William Elam, his Heirs Executors & Assigns for ever, 
from me my Heirs Executors & Administrators and from all 
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& every Person or Persons whatsoever, And I do further Cove- 
nant & engage unto the said William Elam that I the said 
Robert Woodson do stand & am possest of a good sure & 
indefeasible Title in the Law in Fee Simple and will accord- 
ingly secure defend & maintain the same unto the said William 
Elam his Heirs & Assigns for ever, To the true performance 
whereof I have to these Presents set my Hand & Seal this 
first day of February 1675 
Signum 
ROBERT (W) WOODSON (Seal) 
Acknowledged in Henrico County Court 


Sign’d Seal’d & deliver’d 
in Presence of 
Wm Randolph?? 
Richard Ward? 


The Assignment of William Elam to Martin Elam the 13th 
Day of January 1686. 


I William Elam of Henrico County in Virginia do by these 
Presents Assign my whole Right Title & Interest of the within 
mention’d one hundred Acres of Land to Martin Elam of the 
same County, & do hereby Warrant the same to the said Martin 
Elam & his Heirs for Ever as Witness my hand & Seal this 


12 William Randolph (1651-1711) of “Turkey Island” was Burgess, and 
Speaker of the House, representing Henrico County. He came to Virginia 
about 1674 and settled at “Turkey Island” where he speedily accumulated 
a large fortune. He married Mary daughter of Henry Isham and at his 
death on April 11, 1711 left William of “Turkey Island,” Thomas of 
“Tuckahoe,” Isham of “Dungeness,” Richard of “Curles,” John, known as 
Sir John Knight; Henry; and Edward who removed to England. There 
were also two daughters, Mary who married William Stith and Elizabeth 
who married Richard Bland—Bristol Parish Register, 214. 


13 Richard Ward, the son of Seth Ward the emigrant, was a magistrate 
in Henrico County in 1666. The place and date of his birth is not known 
nor is the family name of his wife Elizabeth. His will dated April 18, 
1682 was probated in Henrico County on August 1, of the same year and 
children—Seth, Richard, Edward and Elizabeth —_W M, XXVII, 
187-1 
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13th day of Janey, 1686-7 The Consideration for the Land is 
five Pounds the first Year & one Thousand Pounds of Tobacco 
Yearly for four Years after the first Payment. 


Sign’d Seal’d & deliver’d 
in the Presence of WILLIAM ELAM (Seal) 
Nath: Hill? 
Sam Knibb!® 
Henrico County February 1: 1686 


Acknowledged in Open Court P the 
Subscribed William Elam, & is entered 
amongst the Records of this County 


Test. Hen Randolph Cl Cur 


The Assignment of Martin Elam to John Broadnax of the 
Same Land the 25 of March 1687. 


I Martin Elam of Henrico County Virginia do by these Pres- 
ents Assign over my whole Right & Title & Interest of the 
within mentioned one hundred Acres of Land to John Broad- 
nax!® of the same County & do hereby Warrant the same to the 


14 The will of Nathaniel Hill was probated in Henrico County in 1687. 
From a list of persons leaving books in Colonial Virginia is his inventory 
recorded in 1691, in which is mentioned one large Bible, 16 Play books, 2 
old books of arithmetic, 3 Latin works, one book of letters, one clerk’s 
guide—VM, X, 405. 

15 Samuel Knibb first appears in Henrico County in June, 1664. His 
will was probated in that County in 1691 and descendants of the name cnn- 
tinued to live in Henrico County where the wills of several generations 
are recorded. In October, 1691, Sarah his wife relinquishes her dower in 
300 acres of land which her husband and her brother, Jeremiah Brown 
sold to William Randolph, the land being on the south side of Chickahom- 
iny River. The will of the said Jeremiah Brown (February 24, 1690) 
names his ‘beloved mother Sarah Woodson’ and bequeaths a large portion 
of his estate to Solomon, Samuel and John Knibb, sons of Samuel Knibb. 
The will of Sarah Woodson (Nov. 1, 1704) names grandsons John, Solo- 
mon and Thomas Knibbs.—Valentine Papers, 1392, 1967, 1979. 


16 Towards the end of the seventeenth century there appeared in Vir- 
ginia, two brothers, William and John Brodnax, sons of Robt. Brodnax a gold- 
smith of London. John the older brother (b. 1668) settled first in Hen- 
rico County where he married Mary, daughter of William and Mary 
Skerme. In 1604 he removed to Williamsburg where he carried on the 
business of his father. His will probated in York County August 17, 
1719, names children Robert, William, Winfield, Mary Ann and Sarah. 
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said John Broadnax his Heirs and Assigns for Ever As Witness 
my Hand this 25 day of March 1687. 


Sign’d Seal’d & delivered MARTIN ELAM (Seal) 
in the Presence of 
Abbot Grocer 
John Branch!? 
Henrico County April 1: 1687. 
Acknowledged in Open Court P the 
Subscribed Martin Elam, & is enter’d 
amongst the Records of the said 
County. 
Test Hen Randolph Ci Cur 


Robert Woodson did also convey the 
remaining 50 Acres of the said Tract 
to Edward Lane, as appears by his 
Deed dated the first of June 1670. 


The Deed of Robert Woodson to Edward Lane for 50 Acres 
near the Falls. 


TO ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE to whome these Presents 
shall come, Know that I Robert Woodson for divers good Causes 
& Considerations me thereunto moving, Do hereby sell Assign 
Assure bargain alienate Enfeoss & make over and have by these 
presents sold assign’d bargani’d assured alienated enfeoffed 
& made over unto Edward Lane of Henrico County in Virginia 
his Heirs Executors Administrators & Assigns, fifty Acres of 
Land being part of Two Hundred Acres sold by John Dunwell 
to me the said Robert Woodson as by a Conveyance made to me 


As he directed that his sons be sent to England for their education it is 
-# thought that he has any descendants of the name in Virginia—WM, 
» 137. 


17 This John Branch was the son of William and the grandson of Chris- 
topher Branch the emigrant ancestor of the family. He died in 1688 leav- 
ing a widow Martha and two daughters, Obedience and Priscilla Branch. 
A full discussion of the Branch family will be found in William and Mary 
Quarterly, XXV, 107-114 as well as in Mr. James Branch Cabell’s ‘Branch- 
tana, 
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by the said Dunwell bearing Date the 29th of July 1669 (and 
recorded in the Court Book) may more at large appear the 
said fifty Acres being upon the South Side of James River in 
Henrico County & bounded upon the Honble. Colo Stegg, the 
said Edward Lane his Heirs Executors Administrators and 
Assigns TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said fifty Acres of 
Land with all Profits Pastures feedings Meadows, fishings Fowl- 
ings Woods in & upon the same for ever, and I the said Robert 
Woodson do hereby Indent Covenant promise & Engage that 
he hath a good Lawful & sufficient Power to make Lawfull Sale 
of the Same, and that at the ensealing hereof he hath an unques- 
able and undefeasible Estate in the said Land & every Part & par- 
cel thereof and that he will from time to time & at all times 
hereafter save harmless & indemnified the said Edward Lane 
his Heirs Executors & Administrators & Assigns from all Moles- 
tations Suits & Controversies that shall or may arise, or be com- 
menced concerning the Title of the Premises And that the said 
Land & every Part thereof is absolutely Clear & free from all 
former Sales, Mortgages, Partnerships, Dowers, Judgments Exe- 
cutions or any other Forfeitures or Engagements whatsoever, 
hereby warranting the quiet and peacable Possession of the fifty 
Acres of Land aforesaid unto the said Edward Lane his Heirs 
Executors Administrators & Assigns against any Person or 
Persons that may or shall hereafter make Claim or Suit touch- 
ing or any ways relating to the foresaid fifty Acres of Land 
or any Part of the bargained Premises herein contained with 
general Warranty against all Persons whatsoever either claim- 
ing under me or otherwise and to all and every Part of this 
Sale abovementioned bargain’d and agreed. I the said Robert 
Woodson for me my Heirs Executors Administrators and As- 
signs have hereunto set my hand & Seal this First Day of June 
in the Year of our Lord God One Thousand Six Hundred & 
Seventy AND in the Second Year of the Reign of our Sove- 
reign Lord Charles the Second by the Grace of God of England 
Scotland France and Ireland King Defender &c. And I do 
moreover by these presents do promise & engage myself my 
Heirs Executors & Administrators to acknowledge this Sale to 
Edward Lane his Heirs Executors Administrators & Assigns at 
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the next County Court held at Varina for the County of Hen- 
rico And accordingly these to be recorded in the Court Book. 


Witnesses 
H. Isham? ROBERT WOODSON _ (Seal) 
John Pleasants!® (W) 
William Cookson?° his Mark 


Acknowledged in Court and Recorded in the Court Book the 
first of June 1670. 


Test Wm. Fisher Cl Cur 


Edward Lane dyed seized and left 
the said 50 Acres to his son Thomas 
Lane who conveyed the same to John 
Broadnax by the following Deed 
dated Novr. 6. 1695. 


THIS INDENTURE made the Sixth day of November in the 
Seventh Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord King William 
by the Grace of God, of England Scotland France & Ireland 
Defender of the Faith &c Between Thomas Lane of New Kent 
County Planter of the one Part and John Broadnax of James 
City Jeweller on the other Part. WITNESSETH that the 
said Thomas Lane for divers good Causes & Considerations him 
thereunto moving but more especially for the good and Valuable 


18 Henry Isham, Sr., came to Virginia about 1656. He settled on a 
large grant of land at Bermuda Hundred where he died about 1675. He 
married Katherine, the widow of Joseph Royall and left issue: Henry died 
unmarried. Mary married William Randolph of ‘Turkey Island’; Ann 
married Francis Eppes—VM, XVIII, 76. 


19 John Pleasants was born in Norwich, England, about 1644, came to 
Virginia and settled at “Curles” in 1665. He married Jane, the widow 
of Capt. Samuel Tucker of Bristol. He died in 1608 leaving three chil- 
dren: John married Dorothy Cary, Joseph married Miss Cocke, and Eliza- 
beth married James Cocke—VM, VI, 218, 219; Valentine Papers, 2280 
et seq. 


_ 20 William Cookson was one of the principal actors in Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion. At a Court Marshall held at ‘Greenspring’ the home of Gov. Berke- 
ley, Jan. 24, 1676, he with 23 others, was sentenced to death—Neill’s Vir- 
ginia Carolorum, 374, 377; Hening, II, 278 et seq. 
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Consideration of five Pounds Sterling to me in hand paid by the 
said John Brodnax the Receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge 
and my self to be thereunto fully satisfied contented and paid, hath 
granted bargain’d sold aliened enfeossed and confirmed and 
by these Presents doth grant bargain sell alien enfeoss and con- 
firm unto the said John Broadnax his Heirs and Assigns for 
ever Fifty Acres of Land Scituate lying and being in Henrico 
County and on the South Side of James River bounding as 
followeth Viz. adjoining on a parcel of Land belonging to the 
said John Broadnax which he purchased of Martin Elam as by 
several Mean conveyances will appear, and running for breadth 
upon the River Twenty five Pole to the Land of Colo William 
Byrd and so aleng his Line into the Woods West and by South 
three hundred and Twenty Poles, and for breadth at the head 
Twenty five Poles and East and by North Three Hundred 
and Twenty Poles to the beginning Including the said fifty 
Acres of Land, the said Land was purchased of Robert Wood- 
son by Edward Lane Father of the said Thomas Lane under 
whom he hath a just Right and Title in Fee Simple as being 
the Eldest Son and Heir of the said Edward Lane deceased 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said fifty Acres of Land unto 
the said John Broadnax his Heirs and Assigns for ever with 
all Houses Fences Orchards Gardens Woods Underwoods Water 
Courses Priviledges and Appurtenances to the said fifty Acres 
of Land belonging & Appertaining without the least Let Hin- 
drance Trouble or Molestation of him the said Thomas Lane 
his Heirs Executors or Administrators or any other Person or 
Persons claiming by from or under him and the said Thomas 
Lane doth further Covenant and agree with the said John Broad- 
nax his Heirs and Assigns that the said Thomas Lane hath a 
good Sure and indefeazible Title in the Law in fee Simple and 
will Warrant and for Ever defend the Same, and lastly it is 
Covenanted and agreed that the said Thomas Lane shall at the 
next Court to be held for Henrico County acknowledge this 
Deed and make such further Assurance as will be reasonably 
devised or Advised by his Council Learned in the Law, pro- 
vided it be done at the Costs and Charges of the said John 
Broadnax his Heirs or Assigns, for the more Sure Confirmation 
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of which I the said Thomas Lane have hereunto put my hand 
and affixed my Seal the Day & Year abovewritten. 


Signed Sealed & delivered 


in the Presence of THOMAS LANE ( Seal) 
Thomas Taylor?! 
John Bremez AT a General Court held at James 
Dan: Sullivan City the 22d day of April Annogq, Dni 
1696 


Thomas Lane within mentioned Came into 
Court and acknowledged this his Deed to 
John Broadnax within mentioned and it 
was admitted to Record 


Test Robert. Beverly?? Cl G. Cur 


John Brodnax Continued in Possession of these 150 Acres for 
many Years and could not be tempted to dispose thereof. But 
falling into some Misfortunes, he at last in the Year 1711 sold 
the same to William Byrd Esqr. the Younger as will appear 
hereafter. In the Meantime I will shew how the remaining 
part of the 500 Acres lying between the Falls and Stony Creek 
came to the Possession of William Byrd Esqr the Elder. 


Capt. Mathew Gough in his Life time 
assigned over to Stephen Pettis & 
Wm Awell by Deed dated the 15th 
of November 1642. 150 Acres near 
the Falls of James River, & from 
them by Sundry Conveyances it came 
at last into the Possession of Peter 
Lee,22 who dying seiz’d without 
Issue it came to his Brother Richard 
Lee of London Merchant, & he by 
Lease & Release dated June 10. 1686 
granted the same to Henry Ascough.”* 


21 Thomas Taylor owned land in Henrico County in 1666, the land being 
on Four Mile Creek adjoining the lands of Henry Randolph.—Valentine 
Papers, Ill, 1467. 

22 Robert Beverley born in England, came to Virginia about 1663. Set- 
tled in Middlesex County, representing that county as a Burgess at the 
session of June 5, 1676, which seat he vacated on his election as clerk of 
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The Lease of Richard Lee to Henry Ascough 150 Acres near 
the Falls. 


THIS INDENTURE made the Ninth day of June Anno Dni 
1686 and in the Second Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord James the Second by the Grace of God of England Scot- 
land France & Ireland King Defender of the Faith &c BE- 
TWEEN Richard Lee of London of the one Part, and Henry 
Ascough at the Falls in James River in Henrico County in Vir- 
ginia of the other Part WITNESSETH that the said Richard 
Lee for and in Consideration of the Sum of Five Shillings of 
Lawfull Money of England to him in hand paid by the said 
Henry Ascough before the ensealing & delivery hereof, The 
receipt whereof he doth hereby acknowledge and himself to be 
therewith fully satisfied, And thereof doth clearly acquit & 
release & discharge the said Henry Ascough his Executors & 
Administrators for Ever. by these Presents hath granted bar- 
gain’d and Sold, & by these Presents doth Grant bargain & Sell 
unto the said Henry Ascough All that Tract parcell of Land or 
Plantation containing by Estimation One Hundred and fifty 
Acres be the same more or Less Scituate lying and being upon 
the South Side of James River in Henrico County in Virginia 
aforesaid late the Lands or Possessions of Peter Lee deceased 
late Brother of the said Richard leading or running about a 
Mile into the Woods, The Upper Side of which Lands do bound 
upon the Lands of William Elam Senr: and on the lower Side 
upon the Lands of William Byrd Esqr. which Lands are now 
in the Tenure of the said Henry Ascough or his Assigns together 
with all Woods Timbers & Trees now growing or being upon the 
Premisses or any part thereof And also all Rivers Streams Fish- 
ings Ways waters watercourses Profits Priviledges Emoluments 


the House of Burgesses, November 2, 1685. He died March 15, 1686. An 
interesting account of his public career is to be found in Virginia Maga- 
zine, II, 405, and a copy of his will, Va. Mag. III, 47 et seq.—For service 
see Stanard’s Virginia Colonial Register. 

23In 1656 Peter Lee patented 126 acres of land in Henrico, known as 
‘Worrick’s.’ He first appears as a headright of Richard Walker in 1654; 
in 1665 he was still owner of the ‘126 acres at Warwick.’—Cavaliers and 
Pioneers, 289, 451. 

24 A Richard Ascough was in James City as early as 1635; a John 
Ascough owned 1000 acres of land in New Kent County; the will of 
Thomas Ascough was recorded in Richmond County in 1701. Owing to 
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and Appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging And the Re- 
version & Reversions Remainder and Remainders of all and 
Singular the Premises & every Part thereof TO HAVE AND 
TO HOLD the said Tract parcel of Land or Plantations and all 
other the Premises with the Appurtenances unto the said Henry 
Ascough, his Executors Administrators and Assigns from the 
feast day of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary now 
last past before the Date hereof for the Term of one Whole 
Year. Yielding and paying therefore unto the said Richard Lee 
his Heirs or Assigns on the last Day of the said Term the Rent 
of One Pepper Corn if the same be demanded of the said 
Henry Ascough, To the Intent & Purpose, that by virtue hereof 
and of the Statute made for transferring of Uses into Possession, 
He the said Henry Ascough being in the Actual Possession of 
the Premises may thereby be enabled & made capable to accept 
& take a Grant & release of the Reversion & Inheritance thereof 
to him the said Henry Ascough his Heirs & Assigns for Ever 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Parties abovenam’d to these 
Present Indentures interchangeably have set their hands and 
Seals the Day & Year first abovewritten. 


Sealed & delivered RICHARD LEE (Seal) 

in the Presence of 
Edw: Brain*® Henrico County February 1. 1686 
Jas: Tubb Proved in Open Court to be the Act 
Richard Kennon?® & deed of the inscribed Mr. Richd 
Arthur North?7 Lee the Oaths of Mr. Edwd Brain 
Rich. Fosse & Mr. Richard Kennon two of the 


Witnesses, and is entered amongst 
the Records of the said Court of 
Henrico 

Test: Hen Randolph Cl Cur 


the destruction of the records of the two earlier counties the connection to 
Henry Ascough of the text has not been found.—Cavaliers and Pioneers, 
29; Hayden, 468. 

25 See note 2. 

26In 1670 Richard Kennon with four other grantees patented 2827 
acres of land in Henrico. His seat was known as ‘Conjuror’s Neck.’ He 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of William Worsham and dying in 1696 left 
children: Richard, William, Richard, Mary married Major John Bolling of 
‘Cobbs,’ Elzabeth married Joseph Royall, Martha married Robert Mun- 
ford, Judith married Thomas Eldridge—VM, XXXII, 380-391. 
27 Although the name Arthur North does not appear in the records we 
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The Release of Richard Lee to Henry Ascough for the Same 
150 Acres. 


THIS INDENTURE made the Tenth day of June Anno Dni 
1686 And in the Second Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord King James the Second of England Scotland France & 
Ireland Defender of the Faith & BETWEEN Richard Lee 
of London Gentleman of the One Part and Henry Ascough 
at the Falls in James River in Virginia on the other Part 
WITNESSETH that the said Richard Lee for & in Considera- 
tion of Ten Pounds of Lawfull Money of England to him in 
hand at & before the ensealing & delivery hereof well & truly 
paid & contented by the said Henry Ascough the Receipt whereof 
he doth hereby acknowledge & himself to be therewith fully satis- 
fied AND thereof & of every part & parcel thereof doth fully 
& absolutely acquit release & discharge the said Henry Ascough 
his Heirs Executors & Administrators & every of them for 
ever by these Presents HATH granted bargained sold aliened 
released & confirmed AND by these Presents Doth fully clearly 
and absolutely grant bargain sell alien release & confirm unto the 
said Henry Ascough in his actual Possession now being by Vertue 
of one bargain & Sale to him made of the Tract Parcel of Land or 
Plantation hereafter mentioned by the said Richard Lee for 
the Term of One whole Yet enduring Year by Indenture bear- 
ing Date the Day before the Day of the Date hereof, And by 
Vertue of the Statute for transferring of Uses into Possession 
All that Tract Parcel of Land or Plantation containing by esti- 
mation One hundred & fifty Acres be the same more or Less 
Scituate lying & being upon the South Side of James River 
in Henrico County in Virginia aforesaid late the Lands or 
Possessions of Peter Lee deceased late the Brother of the said 
Richard Lee leading or running about a Mile into the Weods 
The Upper side of which Lands do bound upon the Lands of 
William Elam Senior and on the lower Side upon the Lands of 


have, he was evidently of the Lancashire, England, family of that name. 
There is no evidence that he ever lived in Virginia but he must have been 
in the colony in 1686 when he witnessed the deed of the text. In the 
Papers relating to the Founding of the College of William and Mary he 
was one of the persons appointed by Gov. Berkeley in 1691, together with 
the bishops of London, Salisbury, and St. Asaphs to inspect “all acct’s of 
ye sd. Money contributed for this purpose."-—WM, VII, 164. 
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William Byrd Esqr. which Lands are now in the Tenure of Henry 
Ascough or his Assigns together with all Woods Timber & Trees 
now being or growing upon the Premises or any Part thereof 
and also all Rivers Streams Fishing Ways Waters Watercourses 
Profits Priviledges Emoluments & Hereditaments & Appurte- 
nances whatsoever thereunto belonging And also all the Estate 
Right Title Interest Use Trust Possession Inheritance Property 
Claim & demand whatsoever of him the said Richard Lee of 
into or out of the hereby granted & released Premises every 
or any part thereof and the Reversion & Reversions Remainder 
& Remainders of the Premises & of every part thereof together 
with all Deeds Evidences Writings Escripts and Minuments 
whatsoever in his Custody or power that touch or concern the 
Premises TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said Tract Parcel 
of Land or Plantation and all other the Premises herein before 
mention’d to be hereby granted bargained Sold released & 
confirmed with the Appurtenances unto the said Henry As- 
cough his Heirs & Assigns for ever AND the said Richard 
Lee doth hereby for himself his Heirs Executors & Administra- 
tors and for every of them Covenant grant & Agree to and with 
the said Henry Ascough His Heirs & Assigns & to & with every 
of them by these presents in Manner & form following (That 
is to say) That he the said Richard Lee (for or notwithstanding 
any Act or thing done by him to the Contrary) is now the true 
and Lawfull Possessour of the said Tract Parcel of Land or 
Plantation And that he the said Richard Lee (for or notwith- 
standing any such Act or Thing) now hath in himself full power, 
good Right, true Title, & lawfull & absolute Authority to grant 
bargain sell & confirm the Land & premises aforesaid unto the 
said Henry Ascough his Heirs & Assigns in such Manner as is 
herein expressed And that the said Tract Parcel of Land or 
Plantation with the Appurtenance shall or may from henceforth 
& at all times hereafter be quietly & peaceably had holden pos- 
sessed & enjoyed unto & by the said Henry Ascough & his heirs 
& Assigns & the Rents & Profits thereof be by him & them re- 
ceived without the Let Suit Trouble Claim Hinderance or Inter- 
ruption of or by the said Richard Lee his Heirs or Assigns 
or any other Person or Persons lawfully claiming or to claim 
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the Premises or any part thereof by from or under him them or 
any of them And that free & clear And freely & Clearly acquited 
& Discharged of & from all & all manner of former & other 
Gifts Grants bargain Sales Leases Assignments Mortgages Join- 
tures Dowers Uses Wills entails Warrants annuities Statutes Mer- 
chant & of the Staple Obligations recognizances Debts of record 
debts to the Kings Majesty Forfeitures Rents Charge Rents Secke 
arrearages of Rents & of and from all former & other Titles 
Troubles charges & Incumbrances whatsoever had made commit- 
ted done or suffered or to be had made committed done or suffered 
by the said Richard Lee his Heirs or Assigns or any of them or of 
or by any other Person or Persons whatsoever lawfully claim- 
ing or to claim the Premises or any Part thereof of by from 
or under him them or any of them And that he the said Richard 
Lee his Heirs and Assigns and all & every other Person or 
Persons claiming or to claim lawfully the Premisses or any part 
thereof by from or under him them or any of them shall & 
will at all times hereafter during the Space of Ten Years from 
the Date hereof at the Request Cost & Charges in the Law 
of the said Henry Ascough his Heirs & Assigns make do Levy 
acknowledge Suffer & execute or cause to be made done ac- 
knowledged levyd suffered & executed unto the said Henry 
Ascough his Heirs and Assigns all & every such farther and 
other Lawfull & reasonable Act & Acts device & devices Con- 
veyance & Assurances thing and things in the Law whatsoever 
for the better more perfect & absolute Assurance Surety sure 
making having holding & enjoying of all and Singular the said 
Bargained premises with the Appurtenances unto the said Henry 
Ascough his Heirs and Assigns And that in such Manner as 
the said Henry Ascough his Heirs & Assigns or his or their 
Council learned in the Law shall reasonably devise advise or 
required So, as the Person so required be not compelled to go 
beyond the Cities of London & Westminster for that Purpose, 
and so as Covenant Agreement or Warranty be contained in 
such further Assurance or Conveyance for or against the Acts 
defaults or Incumbrances of any other but the Person so re- 
quested IN WITNESS whereof the Parties first abovenamed 
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to these present Indentures Interchangeably have set their Hands 
& Seals the day & Year first abovewritten. 


Sealed & Delivered 
in the Presence of RICHARD LEE (Seal) 
Edwd Brain 
James Tubb 
Richard Kennon 
Arthur North 
Richd: Fasse 
Henrico County February 1: 1686 
Proved in Open Court to be the Act 
& Deed of the within Inscribed Mr. 
Richd: Lee & the Oaths of Mr. 
Edward Brain & Mr. Richard Ken- 
non two of the Witnesses and is 
entered amongst the Records of this 
County 


Test: Hen Randolph Cl Cur. 


That all things might be transacted 
in due form Mr. Lee sent over his 
Receipt of the Purchase Money for 
the before mention’d 150 Acres, as 
also a Letter of Attorney to deliver 
Seiz into Henry Ascough both which 
were conceived in the following 


Words. 


The Receipt of £10 the Purchase Money for the abovemen- 
tioned Land. 


RECEIVED & had this Tenth Day of June Anno Dni. 1686 
of & from Henry Ascough at the Falls in James River in Hen- 
rico County in Virginia the full Sum of Ten Pounds of Lawful 
Money of England being the same Sum or Consideration Money 
mentioned to be paid to me Richard Lee of London Gentleman 
in & by certain Indentures of Grant Bargain Sale & Confirma- 
tion made between me the said Richard Lee of the one Part & 
the said Henry Ascough of the Other Part And do bear Date 
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even with the day of the date above WITNESS my Hand and 
Seal the day & Year first above. 


Witness 
Edwd. Brain RICHARD LEE (Seal) 
Ja: Tubb 
Richd Kennon 
Arthur North Henrico County Feb: 1. 1686 
Richd. Fasse Proved in Open Court to be the Act 


& Deed of the Subscribed Mr. Rich- 
ard Lee & the Oaths of Mr. Richard 
Brain & Mr. Edward Kennon two 
of the Witnesses & is entered amongst 
the Records of the said County of 
Henrico 


Test Hen Randolph Cl Cur 


Mr. Lee’s Letter of Attorney to deliver Seizen of the said 
Land to Henry Ascough. 


TO ALL PEOPLE to whom this Present Writing shall come 
I Richard Lee formerly of Virginia & now of London Gentle- 
man do send Greeting & WHEREAS by Indentures of Lease 
& Release the One dated the Ninth & the other the Tenth day 
of this Instant June I have sold & conveyed unto Henry Ascough 
at the Falls in James River in Henrico County in Virginia & 
his Heirs for Ever all that Tract Parcel of Land or Plantation 
containing by Estimation One Hundred & Fifty Acres with all 
the Trees & Appurtenances thereto belonging be the same more 
or Less late the Possessions of my late Brother Peter Lee de- 
ceased NOW THIS WRITING do witness & for the better 
delivery of the Possession of the said Tract of Land or Plan- 
tation to the said Henry Ascough according to my Agreement 
I the said Richard Lee for good Causes me moving Have made 
ordained constituted put & appointed and by these presents do 
make ordain and in my Stead & Place do constitute put & ap- 
point William Byrd of James River in Virginia Esqr and William 
Randolph of Virginia aforesaid Gentleman my true & lawfull 
Attorney & Attorneys Assignee & Assignees (that they or either 
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of them for me & in my Name do enter into & upon the said 
Tract of Land & Plantation aforesaid or some Part thereof 
in the name of the whole and possess him or themselves thereof 
and being so entered or Possessed as aforesaid to deliver the 
Quiet & peaceable Possession of the said Tract or Plantation 
aforesaid with all the Appurtenances thereunto belonging unto 
the said Henry Ascough or his Heirs And I the said Richard 
Lee do hereby give & grant unto my said Attorneys or either 
of them my full Power & absolute Authority to deliver the 
peaceable Possession of the Lands with the Appurtenances afore- 
said unto the said Henry Ascough or his Heirs in as ample 
Manner as if I were or could be personally present And I do 
hereby ratify confirm & allow of all lawfull Acts Matters & 
things that my said Attorneys or either of them shall do or cause 
to be done touching the delivery of the quiet Possession of the 
said Tract of Land or Plantation to the said Henry Ascough 
or his Heirs as fully & effectually as if I were or could be per- 
sonally present And I do hereby revoke annull & make Void 
all former and other Powers and Letters of Attorney at any 
time heretofore by me made touching the Premises IN WIT- 
NESS whereof I the said Richard Lee have hereunto put my 
hand & Seal the Eleventh Day of June Annog Dni 1686 Annogq 
Regis Jacobi Secundi nunco Anglice &s. Secundo 


Sealed & delivered 
in the Presence of RICHARD LEE (Seal) 


Edwd. Brain 

Ja. Tubb 

Richd: Kennon 

Arthur North 

Richd. Fasse Henrico County February 1. 1686 


Proved in Open Court to be the Act 
and Deed of the Subscribed Mr. 
Richard Lee & the Oaths of Mr. 
Edwd: Brain & Mr. Richard Ken- 
non two of the Witnesses and is Re- 
corded— 


Test Henry Randolph Cl. Cur 
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MEMORANDUM 

On this 26th day of January Anno 1696 The Honble. William 
Byrd Esqr did by Vertue of the within Power to him given 
by Richard Lee of London Gentleman within named enter upon 
and take Possession of the Land within mentioned in behalf 
and as the Attorney of the said Lee. And the same having 
Possessed himself of did again surrender up and quiet and 
peaceable Possession thereof give to the within named Henry 
Ascough according to the form purport & true meaning of the 
Indentures of Lease & Release made by the said Lee to the 
said Ascough bearing date the one the Ninth the other the 
Tenth day of June last past, both within mention’d in the 


Presence of Us 


Henrico County Feby 1. 1686 
Recorded next after the within HENRY RANDOLPH 
Letter of Attorney RICHd BLAND?8 
Test Hen Randolph Cl. Cur WILLIAM GILES*® 


Henry Ascough the same Year con- 
veyed the said 150 Acres of Land to 
William Byrd Esqr the Elder by the 
following Indenture, Date the 3lst 
Day of January 1686 


THIS INDENTURE made this Thirty first Day of January 
in the Year of our Lord God One Thousand Six Hundred & 
Eighty Six and in the Second Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord James the Second by the Grace of God of England Scot- 
land France & Ireland King Defender of the Faith &c BE- 
TWEEN Henry Ascough of the County & Parish of Henrico 
Planter of the One Part and the Honble. William Byrd of the 


28 Richard Bland of “Jordan’s Point,” son of Theodorick Bland and 
Anne (Bennett) Bland, his wife married first, Mary, daughter of Col. 
Thomas Swann and secondly Elizabeth, daughter of Col. William Ran- 
dolph of ‘Turkey Island.’ He died at Jordan’s Point April 16, 1720.—Bris- 
tol Parish Register, 153, 155. 

29 William Giles of Henrico County, born 1640, married Bethaniah 
Knowles, sole daughter and heiress of Capt. John Knowles. His will pro- 
bated April 2, 1694, names his wife ‘Betheny’ and children William, John, 
Nicholas and Mary Giles.—Laurens Crawfordiana, pg. 113. 
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County and Parish aforesaid Esqr of the other Part WITNESS- 
ETH That the said Henry Ascough for the Valuable Consider- 
ation of Five Pounds Sterling Money of England to him in Hand 
paid by the said William Byrd before the ensealing & delivery 
hereof the Receipt whereof the said Henry hereby acknowledgeth 
and from the same & every part thereof freely clearly & abso- 
lutely acquiteth Exonerateth & Dischargeth him the said William 
Byrd his Heirs Executors & Administrators as also for other good 
& Valuable Considerations him the said Henry thereunto moving 
HATH Granted Bargained Sold aliened Released & confirmed 
& by these Presents doth Bargain Sell alien release & confirm 
unto the said William Byrd his Heirs & Assigns for Ever All 
that Tract Parcell or Dividend of Land containing by Estimation 
One Hundred & Fifty Acres be the same more or Less Scituate 
lying & being upon the South Side James River in Henrico 
County and bounding on the Upper Side on the Lands of Wil- 
liam Elam Senr & on the lower Side on the Lands belonging 
unto the said William Byrd Esqr Which Tract or Parcel of Land 
was late the Possession of Peter Lee formerly of this County of 
Henrico deceased and was by him the said Henry Ascough pur- 
chased of Richard Lee of London Gent. Brother to the said Deced- 
ent As P Indenture Dated the 10th Day of June 1686 (to be proved 
& recorded in this County Court) appears, together with all Waters 
Woods underwoods Houses Orchards Profits Privileges Com- 
modities & Appurtenances to the same belonging or in any wise 
appertaining as also all Deeds Evidences Escripts & other writ- 
ings whatsoever touching or concerning the premises which the 
said Ascough now hath or hereafter shall or may lawfully come 
by without putting himself to any Trouble or Charge. TO 
HAVE AND TO HOLD the said hereby granted & bargained 
Premises to him the said William Byrd his Heirs & Assigns for 
Ever free & clear from all & all Manner of Incumbrances what- 
soever heretofore by the said Ascough made committed suffered 
or done. And further the said Henry Ascough doth hereby for 
himself his Heirs Executors & Administrators Covenant Grant & 
Agree to & with the said William Byrd his Heirs & Assigns That 
the said Tract or Parcel of Land & Appurtenances shall or may 
from henceforth for Ever by him them or any of them be peace- 
ably & quietly had holden possessed Occupied & Enjoyed, & the 
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Rent Profits or Issues thereof Received to & for, his or their 
own particular Use & behoof without the Let Trouble Suit hin- 
derance claim Interruption Entry Eviction or Ejection of him 
the said Henry Ascough his Heirs Executors & Administrators 
or any other Person or Persons whatsoever lawfully claiming or 
to claim by from or under him them or any of them or for by 
reason of any Act or Acts Thing or Things which shall here- 
after by the said Henry be procured permitted or Executed And 
that he will at any time hereafter make such other & further 
Assurance for the Strengthening & more sure making of this 
present Indenture as by the said William Byrd his Heirs or As- 
signs or by his or their Council learned in the Law shall here- 
after be reasonably devised advised or required, and shall not 
put the said Henry to any Costs and Charges IN WITNESS 
whereof & unto every part of the Premises the said Henry 


Ascough hath hereunto set his Hand & Seal the day and Year 
first abovewritten 
HENRY AYSCOUGH (Seal) 
Signed & deliver’d 
in the Presence of Us 
HEN RANDOLPH 
JAMES COCKE? 
Henrico County February 1. 1686 
Acknowledged in Court & the 
Subscribed Henry Ayscough and 
Recorded 


Test Hen Randolph Cl. Cur 


(To be continued) 


30 James Cocke of ‘Curles,’ son of Thomas and grandson of Richard 
Cocke, was born about 1666, died 1721. He married in January, 1691, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John and Jane (Tucker) Pleasants. He was clerk 
of the House of Burgesses for Henrico 1692-1707; Burgess for that county 
1696, 1698-9. The will of his widow Elizabeth Cocke (1751) names two 
sons, James and Pleasant Cocke and a daughter who married a Poy- 
thress—VM, IV, 80, 90. 
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“KESWICK”—IN POWHATAN 
By E. L. Ryan 


On the south side of the James River, on both sides of the 
River Road, in Powhatan and Chesterfield Counties, is the his- 
toric ‘“Keswick” plantation, once a part of a larger acreage, but 
in later years reduced in area in accordance with modern needs 
and demands. The river washes its northern boundary and the 
western line is bounded by Bernard’s Creek, named for one of the 
early settlers in that region of Powhatan which has come down 
to the present as “The Huguenot Country.” “Keswick” was 
the seat of Charles Clarke and his descendants for many years, 
probably acquired by him as an original grant. 


The present “Keswick” house and the “Tuckahoe” home across 
the river are similar in architecture. The first of the dwellings on 
the “Keswick” land was called the Manor House, a brick struc- 
ture in the rear of the present dwelling house. It is not known 
which of the Clarkes built the newer ‘‘Keswick” mansion. Charles 
Clarke was the emigrant, from Surrey, in England, coming over 
long before the Revolution. His wife was one of the Huguenot 
ladies of the Powhatan neighborhood—a Miss Marianne Sallee. 
He was probably the builder of the brick mansion house, but it 
may be said with some assurance that Major John Clarke, the 
son of the emigrant, was the builder of the beautiful “Keswick” 
house, the lands coming to him under the law of primogeniture, 
as is surmised. As Powhatan County was formed from Cum- 
berland in 1777, and because of the destruction of courthouse 
records by fire or war, the succession of the ownership of the 
land has been difficult to trace. 

Major John Clarke was not only distinguished as the owner 
and master of “Keswick,” but he was notable as the founder of 
Bellona Arsenal, established on the Clarke land for gun making 
and other implements of war. It was begun in the day of the 
building of arsenals, as there were frequent rumors of uprisings 
of slaves along the James River from the Blue Ridge to the 
City of Norfolk. It is asserted that the Clarke arsenal fell into 
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failure and decay because of the proximity of many slaves em- 
ployed in the coal fields of Upper Henrico and along the divid- 
ing line of Powhatan and Chesterfield. 

Many goodly names have been connected with “Keswick” and 
the adjoining parts of the original grant, among them Clarke, 
Woodson, Harris, Turpin, LeSueur, Howard, Selden, Jordan, 
Carrington, Bernard, Reams, Spears, Wooldridge, Archer, Bur- 
foot, Morton, Harvey, Bellamy, Watkins and many others. 


Mr. William W. Archer, late the editor and owner of the 
“State” newspaper, who was familiar with the happenings at 
“Keswick”—his mother being a granddaughter of Major John 
Clarke, made the following reference to life at “Keswick” be- 
fore and after the war: 

“In my boyhood days I was told that ‘Keswick’ was a very 
gay household, as it was the favorite resort of the young officers 
from the arsenal. The ‘Keswick’ household, according to my 
recollection, was made up of Mrs. Lavinia Wooldridge, Miss Polly 
Clarke, Mrs. William Wooldridge and Mrs. William Archer. 
The latter was my grandmother, and the mother of Dr. Julius L. 
Archer, subsequently the owner of Bellona Arsenal.” 

The present “Keswick” plantation consists of about 315 acres, 
with the old mansion house and the newer “Keswick” house, the 
latter as substantial and as beautiful as in its early years. The 
greater portion of this acreage lies in Powhatan County, but it 
extends to the extent of 105 acres across the line into Chester- 
field. It is a short distance west of Robious and about 12 miles 
from Richmond. 


The principal house at “Keswick” may be said to be of the 
Virginia Georgian of the 1700's, a style which appears to have 
originated in Virginia, probably as the growth of original and 
additions, suggested by the fact that the center or connecting 
hall was the method of joining the older and the newer struc- 
tures. However, the part composing the center portion of 
the two houses was a remarkably original and desirable concep- 
tion, affording the privacy between the two parts of the completed 
home, as well as affording a cool retreat in the summer, much 
to be desired during the warmer months. Though “Keswick” is 
somewhat smaller than “Tuckahoe” in design, it may be said to 
be the more beautiful, having the advantage of location and 
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setting in every way, except the entrancing river view of “Tuck- 
ahoe.”’ 

There are a great many outbuildings at “Keswick,” consist- 
ing of the usual old-style master’s office, overseer’s residence, 
smokehouse, kitchen, stables and carriage houses. There is a 
very remarkable round brick building, in the center of which 
stands an immense chimney, probably nine feet across, with 
three openings for fire places, said to be the quarters of col- 
ored servants before the war. The pitch of the interior is quite 
twenty feet, and around the circular wall appears the marks of 
an upper gallery, with sixteen apartments, which may have 
been used as the bed rooms for these servants. What a pity 
it is that so much of the history of the old homes must remain 
unknown or speculative, around which has grown up fanciful 
tales which must remain forever unverified. 


There are many foundations of brick and evidences of other 
buildings at “Keswick,” about which it is too late to enquire, 
and that is also true of the meanings of the interior decora- 
tions, all of which may have implications beyond the ken of 
the living. 

“Keswick” is along the line of other famous homesteads in 
the James River valley. To the north is “Tuckahoe,” across 
the river; to the west is “Belmead,” the great tower and strik- 
ing architecture of which makes it one of the most imposing 
mansions in Tidewater Virginia; there is also the “Norwood” 
of the Kennons, and the “Paxton” of the Skeltons, with many 
other homes of romantic and engaging memories and histories. 

The story of “Keswick” is entwined with the name and fame 
of Major John Clarke. He was for many years the soul and 
spirit of that interesting Virginia homestead—a man of distin- 
guished merit, a patriot and a leader in the affairs of Virginia, 
eminently practical and of great decision of character. As the 
builder of many of the larger structures around Richmond, 
such as the Armory below Gamble’s Hill, the State penitentiary 
buildings, the public warehouse that stood on the spot lately 
occupied as the Union Depot at Seventh and Canal Streets, 
and many other buildings, his duties called him from “Kes- 
wick” to the City of Richmond. He made his home in Rich- 
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mond from time to time, especially in the winter months. He 
was the owner of the land known as “Dobson’s,” later to be 
called “Clarke’s Spring.” While living at “Dobson’s’’ he was 
the center of a coterie of whom there are many memories and 
traditions, now dimmed by the passing of the years. Of this 
group that met at “Clarke’s Spring” was that man of infinite 
wit, William Pope, also from Powhatan, and among the num- 
ber was William Wirt, who brought with him the distinction 
and loveliness of his wife, one of the daughters of Governor 
William H. Cabell. 

John Clarke was born on the 24th day of April, 1766. His 
death occurred on the 17th day of May, 1844. On the 20th 
day of October, 1791, he married Miss Elizabeth H. Moseley, 
the daughter of Colonei Edward Moseley. By his will, which 
is recorded in the Powhatan Court, in Will Book 12, page 261, 
he devised “the farm on which I am residing, known as ‘Kes- 
wick,’ and believed to contain more than 1500 acres, to my 
three daughters, Charlotte Archer, Lavinia Wooldridge and 
Mary E. Burfoot, and to my two grandchildren, Eliose and 
Powhatan Archer.” Mrs. Burfoot, after the death of her first 
husband, married Nathaniel P. Howard, a friend of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and one of the most brilliant and respected lawyers 
of Richmond. Mr. Howard lost his life in the tragedy called 
“the fall of the Capitol,” in the month of April, 1870. 

“Keswick” is now occupied and controlled by Mr. Julien H. 
Hill, of Richmond, who, with his immediate predecessors in 
title, has restored it to all its early beauty in its exterior sur- 
roundings and all that is refined in its interior decorations. 


Grateful acknowledgement is made to Miss Elizabeth J. Morton, Mrs. 
William W. Archer, Mr. James M. Ball and others, for the loan of let- 
ters, scrap-books, family letters and photographs in the preparation of the 
foregoing brief story of “Keswick.” 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM AND “JOCKEY” 
ROBINSON: A CONTRAST 


By EpMUND PENDLETON Tompkins, M. D. 


Within the soil of Washington and Lee University campus,— 
at different locations,—is interred the honored dust of two men, 
each of whom in his own way was a notable benefactor of this 
renowned institution. Each was the antithesis of the other in 
ways that will be here recounted. Mr. Graham had a mind fitted 
for the intellectual, and filled with matters pertaining to that 
realm. Mr. Robinson was endowed in large measure with an 
aptitude for business affairs, and his mind was almost exclusively 
on these subjects. Mr. Graham dealt with the abstract,—Mr. 
Robinson was occupied with the concrete affairs of life. 

Although they were contemporaries it does not appear from 
any records that they were known one to the other,—yet they 
may have been acquainted. Their homes were not far distant in 
space, though their ways of life lay as far apart as the poles. 

Mr. Graham lived first at Timber Ridge, later at Lexington,— 
after the school called Liberty Hall Academy had been moved 
to its new location. Mr. Robinson lived first in or near Lexing- 
ton, and later made his home at Loch Laird, where he owned 
the fine estate known as “Hart’s Bottom.” All of which places 
are in Rockbridge County. 

Mr. Graham was for the greater part of his life engaged in 
furthering the interests of the school,—giving himself unstint- 
edly, not only to the academic side, teaching in the class-room, 
but having oversight of the business matters in addition. Mr. 
Robinson, so far as known, had but little connection with the 
school during his lifetime. But in his latter years he evidently 
gave serious thought to its material welfare; for when the time 
came for him to decide what disposition to make of the very 
considerable property which he by his thrift had accumulated, 
he made Washington College his sole legatee. 

And to this good day his benefactions continue to bear fruit; 
a chair in what has now become a great university has been 
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endowed with the means he bequeathed to the institution ; namely, 
the Department of Geology, and a fellowship had been provided 
from the same funds for the student deemed worthy to receive it. 

Mr. Graham was a minister; Mr. Robinson is said to have 
had an antipathy toward ministers, and to all the formalities of 
religion. But he was not without most kindly feelings toward 
his fellow-man, as shown in his will, especially in the solicitude 
he expressed therein for the welfare of his seventy-odd slaves, 
for whom he made express provision; and in general one observes 
in this will a nobility of nature inherent in the man. 

Mr. Graham was American-born; Mr. Robinson had his birth- 
place in Ireland, in County Armach, and had immigrated to 
America, as he says “just in time to participate in the revolu- 
tionary struggle.” 

William Graham married, and a family of children grew up 
around him. John Robinson never married; children of his own 
he had none, but the welfare of youth was his most cherished 
ideal ; and to this cause he gave his all. Generation after genera- 
tion of young men,—those already past and gone, as well as 
those yet to come,—have been laid under a debt of gratitude to 
this singular old bachelor, who takes occasion to say in his will: 
“Though a foreigner by birth, and without a child to provide for, 
I rejoice in the trust that [ have done something to confirm the 
political institutions of the country by enlightening the public 
will upon which they rest.” And he adds: “For this I cheerfully 
give up the earnings of my life, and entreat as my latest wish 
that they may be so husbanded as to carry forward the beneficent 
results which I contemplate.” 

The will of “Jockey” Robinson, as he was familiarly known, 
was written by Governor James McDowell, and is a model of ele- 
gant legal diction; the phraseology is that of his attorney, but the 
sentiments are those of John Robinson himself, and show forth 
the kindliness of heart, and the nobility of nature which were his 
attributes. These qualities were particularly exemplified in re- 
gard to his slaves, of whom he states in his will: “It is my earnest 
desire that the strictest regard be had for their comfort and 
welfare.” 
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The one important point of similarity in the two men was this: 
Each was the author of a document significantly affecting the 
destiny of Washington College; the first of these was Mr. Gra- 
ham’s letter to General George Washington setting forth the 
merits of Liberty Hall Academy as a deserving institution, which 
letter is thought to have been the final determining factor in se- 
curing Washington’s interest and his bequest. General Wash- 
ington’s act in this instance was important not only with respect 
to the bequest itself, but was far reaching in its effect as a worthy 
example. The other document was Mr. Robinson’s will, making 
Washington College the recipient of his fortune. 

Opinions may differ as to the relative value of the contribution 
each man made. Honorable Hugh Blair Grigsby has this to say 
of Mr. Graham: “Posterity bends with reverence at his grave, 
and looks with interest upon the mouldering ruins of his infant 
seminary; and it performs the delightful office of tracing the 
career of thousands whose genius was kindled by his instruction.” 
Further he goes on to say: “And, as if the lesson of so pure and 
so august a life should be purified from the dross of selfishness, 
he died poor.” 

Mr. Graham was a man of broad vision,—all his life concerned 
with public affairs. Mr. Robinson, on the other hand, was a man 
of narrower interests, having most of his life only the concern 
of his own affairs or those of his immediate neighbors; and in 
his latter years awakening to his responsibilities to his fellow-men. 


The one gave all of himself,—the other gave all of his fortune. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOTICE 


The Virginia Historical Society has a fireproof 
building for the preservation of books, portraits, man- 
uscripts, letters, jewelry, etc., associated with the his- 


tory of the State. Gifts of these are solicited. 


DOUGLAS 


Wantep—The parents of John Douglas, and Mary his wife of Bruns- 
wick Co. Va., she was his administrator in 1751, he first appears in the 
county records about 1743, with James and Robert, supposed to be his 
brothers. He had only two daughters, Eliz. married a Harris, and Susanna 
(b. 1724) who married 1741, John Limbrey Wilkins who was b. in Prince 
George Co., in 1710. died in Brunswick Co., 1747. She married 2nd, John 
Maclin of Brunswick Co. 

Miss Epmonia C. WILKINS, 
Star Route, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


MUNSON 


Wantep—Information regarding the Munson family. 
Mrs. Joun H. McBEE, 
1201 River Road, Greenwood, Miss. 


Montgomery County’s Revolutionary Heritage—Notes and Additions 
By Rusy A. Roperts 


The author acknowledges with pleasure the many letters received from 
grateful readers who have found long lost ancestors through this article. 
It is only fitting to add that the list is far from complete for the inclusion 
of all the voluminous material found would require at least a volume. 
Along with other lists, (some found at a later date) is that of Flower 
Swift’s Company. 

Miss Emily Allen, a genealogist at Christiansburg, has access to these 
records, and I wish to express my appreciation of her assistance. 

Due to the condition of the records and illegible writing, the spelling 
of many names will have to remain doubtful. Some of the lists had names 
written in on the back, almost escaping notice; in writing so indistinct 
as to require the use of a magnifying glass for deciphering. 
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CODICIL 


I do make this codicil to my last will and testament to be taken as 
a part thereof. 


I give and bequeath to the Virginia Historical Society, a Virginia 


see eee 


Witness my hand this........day 


Witnesses, each in the 
presence of the other 
and in the presence 
of the testator and 
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Throughout the entire list of those taking the oath, notations are found 
at intervals, after the name, such as “An old man” “Under 18” “Over 
fifty” “not fit” etc., and often the day and month sworn in. Many are 
not copied in sequence but a check reveals all names accounted for. 
Correction: July issue (1938) : 

P. 256, date of Oath of Allegiance is 1777 instead of 1776 as printed. 
Additions: July issue (1938) : 

P. 257 after Thos. Witten, add James Witten. 

P. 261 (top of page) add Saml. and Wm. Campbell, Geo. and Wm. 
Handley Sr. 

Cctober issue (1938) : 

P. 340—To Cloyd’s Co. add Ninion Cloyd, Benj. Pruitt, Alex. Lockhart. 

P. 347—Add Wm. Hankins, Jacob Pate, Simon Stayce. 

P. 348—The names are Samuel and Holton Muncy, instead of Nancy. 
January issue (1939) 

P. 32—Strike out Adam Hance (has record elsewhere). 

At top of p. 33 add Mich. Cartmil. 

At top of p. 34 add John Reagh. 

P. 34 to Newell’s Co. add Wm. Henley. 

At top of p. 35 add Isac Sprat. 

P. 36, to Moore’s Co. add Robt. Lashley. 

P. 37, after Thos. Wiley, add deserter. 

P. 37 to Cox’s Co. add: John J. Join, Edw. North, Caleb Connoway, 
David May, David Smith, Jack Green, Dan’l, Blevins, Jos. Asten, Jesse 
Lake. 

P. 40, add Jos. Pourter. 

April issue (1939) : 

P. 153 after the Captains name add Robert Love, 1st Lt., and Peter 
Houck. 

Top of p. 154, change David Aberight to David Vaught. 

P. 155, add Wm. Hankins. 

P. 156, to McDaniel’s Companies, add, Peter McBride, John Still, David 
Nowler. 

Top of p. 158 add Zach. Cecil. 

Top of p. 159 add Jos. Rogers. 

P. 161. This list of Byrn’s Co. is cont’d, on p. 38 (Jan. 1939 issue) 

ending with the signature of James Byrn. 


ERRATA 
In the article in our October, 1939, number, on “French Garden Hill,” 
the date of the conveyance of Sir William Berkeley to William Byrd, of 
the land on Shockoe Creek, should have been the 25th day of October, 1673, 
instead of the year 1773. 
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GENEALOGY 


SOME VIRGINIA THORNHILLS 
By EMELINE THORNHILL 


There are many Thornhills in Virginia, so many that at this writing it 
will be necessary to confine ourselves to a small part of the family. 


THORNHILL is perhaps a place-name. I know there are places in 
both England and Scotland that bear that name, but the history of the 
Thornhill family goes back to a ‘Noble Saxon’ who lived before the time 
of the Norman Conquest.! Some of the families in the United States 
claim Irish descent, also. However, because of the striking likenesses in 
the various families and common characteristics, we believe all descended 
from one family. History tells us that in the clan days if an “outlander” 
came into a Place, the members of the clan would “heave a brick at him” 
and run him out again. Thus the members became very much akin to each 
other, and some of us have never gotten over it. 


Our line descended from one Thomas Thornhill, but there are others 
who bear the same given name. One Thomas came over from England 
and settled in New York State, about 1785.2 He has many descendants in 
the North and in West Virginia. Another Thomas was in Culpeper 
County, Va., a son of Joseph Thornhill who had a land patent from Geo. 
II, and settled in Orange Co., Va., in 1735.3 Joseph’s Will is at Culpeper 
C. H.,4 in which he mentions his son, Thomas, then away in the army. 
This Thomas was in the War of the Revolution,5 as was Joseph, as shown 
by his Will. 

The first record we have of our forefather Thomas, is when he bought 
land of one Edward New, on the north side of the James River in Gooch- 
land County, Va., in 1740.6 We do not know when or where he was born. 
As early as 1703 there was a Bryant Thornhill in Richmond County, Va.,7 
His wife was Elizabeth, ( as are so many Thornhill wives.) and in his 
Will he mentions ‘children’ but no names are given and we have no way 
of knowing who they were. In 1704, one John Thornhill was a tither in 
Prince George County, Va.8 We know nothing of his descendants or 
whether there were any. It is possible that Thomas Thornhill descended 


1 Shirley's Nobles and Gentlemen (Thornhill of Stanton) copied from 
“Dictionary of Family Names” by Lower. 

2 Thomas Hughes Papers, Jane Lew, W. Va. 

3 Land Bk. 16, pg. 500, Richmond Land Office, Va. 

4 Will Bk. B, pg. 481, Culpeper C. H., Va. 

5 S-46518 Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 

6 Deed Bk. 3, pg,. 367, Goochland C. H., Va. 

7 Will Bk. 2, pg. 65, Warsaw, Va., and Will Bk. 3, pg. 5, Warsaw, Va. 

8 Va. Mag. of History and Genealogy, V 28, pg. 337. 
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from one of these families, but there is a family tradition that he was 
“born in Great Britain.” There is also the usual tradition that three 
brothers, (younger children) came over to America together. 


In 1743, Thomas Thornnell sold the above mentioned tract of land to 
one William Trigg,9 and in 1746 he was granted a Patent by Geo. II,1° 
on the south side of Fluvanna (now James) River. This was also in 
Goochland County at that time, later the western part of Goochland was 
cut off to form Albemarle Co. A great many records at Charlottesville 
have been destroyed or carried off, but an old Plat Book shows surveys 
made for Thomas Thornhill along David's Creek and elsewhere. Again, 
Albemarle was divided and Buckingham County was formed. There is an 
old platt book at Buckingham C. H. that escaped the fire in the latter part 
of the Nineteenth Century, in it are records of other surveys made for 
Thomas Thornhill. Since his death, this territory went into the forming 
of Appomattox County. The land, now in the fourth county since its 
purchase, is still on the same creek bottoms and still owned and occupied 
by some of his descendants. 

We have no will or other record of the death of Thomas Thornhill, 
papers at Buckingham C. H. and family papers having been destroyed by 
fires. Only a few records are in the possession of various members of 
the family. One paper,1! the original of a grant from the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, bearing the signature of Thomas Jefferson, and con- 
veying land on the west side of David’s Creek in Buckingham, is dated 
September 1, 1780, and the latest papers of which the writer has a knowl- 
edge, are dated 1787, showing that he had died and his affairs were in the 
hands of his executors, Nathaniel Lancaster and John Brothers.12 


We do not know whom he married. It was thought that he married 
either a Miss Brothers or a Miss Lancaster, but records located in recent 
years seem to indicate that he married Elizabeth, daughter of David Walker, 
Sr., of Goochland County.13 He may have been married more than once. 
The first record to point to his marriage to Elizabeth Walker was the Will 
of David Walker, Sr., in which he made mention of his daughter, Eliza- 
beth Thornhill.13 The deed mentioned above from Thomas Thornhill to 
William Trigg, is signed by “Elizabeth” Thornhill, his wife.14 In David 
Walker’s will, also he mentions a son Peter Walker and a daughter Hope 
Lancaster, wife of Nathaniel Lancaster, and another daughter Ann Stev- 
ens (husband not mentioned). Turning to our family records, we find that 


Thomas and Elizabeth Thornhill had a grand-son named Peter Walker, 


® Deed Bk. 4, pg. 282, Goochland C. H., Ca. 
10 Land Bk. 24, pg. 373, Land Office, Richmond, Va. 
11 The property of Mr. Hubert Taylor Thornhill, Lynchburg, Va. 
12 Original papers, H. T. Thornhill, Lynchburg, Va. 
13 Record Bk. 10, pg. 435, Goochland C. H., Va. 
14 Deed Bk. 4, pg. 282, Goochland C. H., Va. 
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and their daughter Nancy, who (in some records she is Ann!5) married 
John Stevens, son of Thomas Stevens, had a daughter named Hope. Also 
the names David and Walker occur often among the descendants. 


Records in the Adjutant General’s Office at Washington, D. C., show 
that Thomas Thornhill served in the War of the Revolution, being in 
Capt. John Robert’s Company of Virginia Troops as early as July 1, 1779. 
He also had a son Jesse who served in the Revolution and was at the siege 
of Yorktown, whose family will be mentioned later. 


Thomas Thornhill had five children whose names will appear later. 


WALKER EXCURSUS 
Wit oF Davin WALKER, SR. 


Goochland C. H. Record Bk. 10, page 435—(Excerpt) 


Body to be decently interred in my own burying ground and a sermon 
to be preached at my funeral by the minister of this parish. He men- 
tions the following heirs: Granddaughter Susanna Woodson 20£ Son John 
Walker, 20£ allowed to him in part payment of a negro man he got from 
me valued at sof, the other 30£ Ballance he is to account for to my ex- 
ecutors as part of my estate; Son, Peter Walker 20£ beside wh. he has 
already got, also 40a on forks of the Byrd in Albemarle Co. Son. Joel 
Walker 15£ together with the lands and plantation where I now live, and 
in case of his dying without heirs of his own body the same to be sold 
and ye price of it equally divided among my children and their heirs; 
Daughter, Elizabeth Thornhill 13£ beside wt. she has got already; Daugh- 
ter, Mary Perkins 5£ more than what she has got already and also to 
her son Walker Perkins 15£; Daughter, Judith Poor 20£ allowed to her 
out of 30£ already paid to her husband Ro. Poor in consideration of what 
trouble he may be at as one of my executors; Daughter, Ann Stevens 5£ 
besides what she has got already; Daughter, Hope Lancaster 5£ besides 
what she has got already; Son, Peter Walker 2£ besides what is appointed 
for him above in consideration of being one of my executors; after above 
mentioned legacies are paid off, wife, Mary Walker to have one third of part 
remainder of estate by way of loan during her life and at her decease sd. 
third part to be equally divided among all my children and their heirs; 
after sd. wife has received her third the other two thirds to be immedi- 
ately divided among all my children and their heirs; in case any contro- 
versy shall arise among my relations concerning division of my estate that 
in order to prevent lawsuits each of the contending parties shall choose a 


15 Family records, especially those of Mr. R. C. Bryant, Washington, a 
lineal descendant. 
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man to whom as arbitrators the matter shall be referred for final decision; 
Son, Peter Walker and son-in-law Robert Poor to be executors. 
(Signed) David Walker 
Witnesses: Will Douglass, 
Richard Oglisby, 
Elisha Leak. 


The above will is dated Feb. 15, 1773, proved May 16, 1774. 


MARRIAGES RECORDED IN DouGLAS REGISTER 

Shadrach Woodson in Buckingham and Susanna Walker in this Parish, 
1766, Aug. 14, (page 51) 

Peter Walker and Sarah Wadley, both in this parish, 1766, Nov. 6. (pg. 
48) 

Joel Walker and Sarah Bowen, both of Goochland, 1774 Jan 13, (pg. 48) 

Nathaniel Lancaster in Henrico and Hope Walker, in this parish 1758 
Ap. 19. (pg. 30) 

Robert Poore and Judith Walker 5 Jany. 1762, (pg. 116) 

THERE IS NO RECORD OF MARRIAGE OF MARY WALKER 
TO PERKINS but in The Douglas Register pg. 271, there is a record 
of birth, as follows: Constant Perkins and Mary Walker a son named 
Stephen, born Ap. 22, 11760, Bap. 1760, Jun 10. 

Other births of interest are: 

Rob: Pore and Judith Walker a son named Thomas born Jan 5, 1762 
Baptized 1762 feb. 20. (pg. 276) 

Same as above— a daughter named Ann born Aug. 31 1765. Baptized 
Dec. 16, 1765 (pg. 276) 

Same as above— dau. named Susannah born May 11, 1769. Baptized Jun. 
11, 1769 (pg. 276) 

Same as above— a son named Robin born Feb. 17, 1772. Baptized 1772 
(pg. 276) 

Rob: Pore and Judith Walker a daughter named Sally born Feb. 17, 1774. 
Baptized Ap. 1, 1774. (pg. 276) 

Nathaniel Lancaster and Hope Walker a son named William born Aug. 2, 
1765. Baptized Aug. 25, 1765. (pg. 233) 

Same as above—dau. named Ann born Oct. 19, 1767. Baptized Dec. 13 
1767. (pg. 233). 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY, VA., Deed Book 3, pg. 367. 

This Indenture made this 17th day of September Anno Domini One 
thousand seven hundred and forty between William New of the County of 
Goochland and parish of Saint James of the one part and Thomas Thorn- 
nell of the same Parish and County of the other part WITNESSETH 
that the said William New for Divers good Causes and Considerations 
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thereunto moving but more especially for the Valuable Consideration of 
Thirty pounds Current money to him in hand paid by the said Thomas 
Thornnell the receipt he doth hereby acknowledge and himself therewith 
fully Satisfyed Contented and Payd Doth fully Clearly and absolutely 
Acquitt Exonerate and Discharge the said Thomas Thornnell by these 
presents have Bargained Sold Aliend Enfeoffd and Confirmed and by these 
presents do Bargain Sell Alien Enfeoff and Confirm unto the said Thomas 
Thornnell to him and his heirs forever one Tract or parcel of Land lying 
and being on the north side James River containing one hundred and fifty 
acres more or less with all Houses Orchards Gardens fences and other 
Appurtenances the same belonging and it being the Land of Edmund New 
decd. BEGINNING at a corner White Oak standing in Thomas Bailey's 
running along the said Bailey’s line to Ebenezer Adamses line thence run- 
ning along the said Adamses to Robert Rogerses line to a Corner Pine 
thence along the said Rogerses line to a Corner Tree Standing in David 
Pattesons line thence Running along the said Pattesons line to a Corner 
Pine Standing in Major Lewises line thence running along the said Lew- 
ises line to Edmund News line from thence along the said News line to 
the place begun at TO HAVEand TO HOLD the said Tract or parcel 
of Land and premises unto the said Thomas Thornnell and his heirs for- 
ever and the said William New doth hereby Covenant for himself and his 
heirs that the said Land is saved according to Law and that he will War- 
rant the same unto the said Thomas Thornnell and his heirs forever in 
Witness whereof I the said William New hath hereunto set my hand and 
seal the day and year above written. 
(Signed) William New (Seal) 
her 
Prisila X New (Seal) 
mark 
Signed Sealed and Delivered in presents of us 
James Christian 
Robert Christian 
his 
John X Prior 
mark 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY, VA., Deed Book 4, pg. 282. 


This Indenture made the 19th day of December in the sixteenth year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord George II by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain France and Ire!and King Defender of the Faith Etc., and 
in the year of our Lord 1743 Between Thomas Thornell of the Parish 
of Saint James in the County of Goochland and Elizabeth his wife of 
the one part and William Trigg of the Parish of Saint Margarets in the 
County of Caroline of the other part WITNESSETH that the said 
Thomas Thornell for divers good causes and considerations but more 
especially for and in consideration of the sum of Forty Five Pounds 
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Curant to him the said Thomas Thornell in hand paid by the said Wil- 
liam Trigg the receipt whereof he doth hereby acknowledge he the said 
Thomas Thornnell Hath Granted Bargained and Sole Aliened Enfeoffed 
and Confirmed and these Presents doth grant bargain sell alien Enfeoc 
and Confirm unto the said William Trigg and his heirs forever one cer- 
tain Tract or parcel of Land containing by estimation 150 Acres be the 
same more or less Situate lying and being on the north side of James 
River in the Parish of Saint James’s in the County of Goochland being 
the Land that formerly belonged to Edmund New. (See bounds etc. in 
deed from Wm. New to Thos. Thornnell.) 
(Signed) Thomas Thornell (Seal) 
her 


Elizabeth X Thornell 
mark 


THOMAS THORNNELL—PATENT 
LAND OFFICE, Richmond, Va., Book 24, pg. 373. 


GEORGE THE SECOND by the Grace of God of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith &., TO ALL TO 
WHOM THESE Presents shall come Greeting KNOW YE that for 
divers good causes and considerations but more especially for and in 
consideration of the sum of Fifteen Shillings of good and Lawful Money 
for our use paid to our Receiver General of our Revenues in this our 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia WE HAVE given granted and con- 
firmed and by these presents for us our Heirs and successors do Give 
Grant and Confirm unto THOMAS THORNNELL one certain Tract 
or parcel of land Containing 140 acres lying and being in the County of 
Goochland on the south side of the Fluvanna (now James) River and 
bounded as followeth towit BEGINNING at a Beach little below Phelps 
Falls and running thence south 35 Degrees West 80 poles to pointers 
on a high Hill North 80 Degrees West 216 poles to a Locust on the 
River thence down the river according to its Meanders Three Hundred 
and fifty eight poles to the first station. WITH ALL Woods Under- 
woods Swamps Marshes Lowgrounds Meadows Feedings and his due 
share of all veins Mines and Quarries as well discovered as not dis- 
covered within the bounds of aforesaid and being part of the said Quan- 
tity of 140 Acres of Land and the Rivers Waters and Water courses 
therein contained together with the privileges of Hunting Hawking Fish- 
ing Fowling and all other profits Commodities Hereditaments whatso- 
ever to the same or any part thereof belonging or in any wise apper- 
taining. TO HAVE HOLD POSSESS and Enjoy the said tract or 
parcel of Land and all before granted premises and every part thereof 
with their and every of their Appurtenances unto the said Thomas Thorn- 
nell and His Heirs and assigns forever to the only use and behoof of 
him the said Thomas Thornnell his Heirs and assigns forever. TO BE 
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HELD OF OUR HEIRS and successors as of our Mannor of East 
Greenwich in the County of Kent in free and common Soccage and not 
in Capite or by Knight Service YIELDING AND PAYING unto us 
our Heirs and Successors for every 50 acres of Land and so propor- 
tionally for a Lesser or Greater Quantity than 50 acres the Fee rent of 
one shilling yearly to be paid upon the Feast of Saint Michael the Arch 
Angel and also cultivating and improving three acres Part of every 
50 of the Tract abovementioned within three years after the Date of 
these presents PROVIDED always that if three years of the said Fee 
Rent shall at any time be in Arrear and unpaid or if the said Thomas Thorn- 
nell his Heirs and assigns do not within the space of three years next com- 
ing after the Date of these presents Cultivate and Improve 3 Acres Part 
of every 50 of the Tract above mentioned then the Estate hereby Granted 
shall Cease and be utterly determined and thereafter it shall and may be 
lawful to and for us our Heirs and Successors to Grant the same Lands 
and premises with the Appurtenances unto such other persons or person as 
we our Heirs and Successors shall think fit. IN WITNESS whereof we 
have caused these our LETTERS IN PATENT to be made WITNESS 
our Trusty and Wellbeloved William Gooch Esq. our Lieutenant Governor 
and Commander in Chief of our said Colony the 28th Day of August One 
Thousand Seven hundred and Forty Six In the twentieth Yr of our Reign 
(Signed) William Gooch 


Wit or Jesse THorRNHILL (I) Will Bk. 8, pg. 102, Rustburg, Va. 


I Jesse Thornhill of the County of Campbell in the State of Virginia do 
make and ordain this my last Will and Testament in manner and form as 
follows: Viz. In the first place I give and bequeath to my beloved wife 
Elizabeth Thornhill for and during her natural life the following property, 
To Wit, two Negro men slaves Isaac and Jack and two Negro women 
slaves Dolly and Lucindy, also my mansion home and furniture with as 
much of the land attached thereto and stock on the same of every descrip- 
tion together with such portion of my plantation utensils as she and my 
sons may think needful for her convenience and comfort all of which prop- 
erty after her death to be divided agreeably to the further distribution of 
this my last will and testaments. 


In the next place it is my Will and desire that all my just debts and 
funeral expenses shall be paid after which it is my wish that my two 
sons Thomas T. Thornhill and William Thornhill shall have and enjoy all 
the property that I have heretofore given to each of them to include a negro 
named Jacob to my son Thomas T. which is now in his possession and I 
moreover give and bequeath to them and each of them an equal share of 
all that part of my property which is not herein disposed of. I mean an 
equal distribution with all my children which said equal shall together 
with all the property heretofore given as above stated. I give to them and 
their heirs forever. 


A 
x 
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To my two daughters Susannah Diuguid and Lucy Agee, and to the 
children of Elizabeth Davidson I give all the property and negroes which 
they have heretofore received from me with the increase of the same to 
each of them respectively that is to Susannah Diuguid what she has re- 
ceived and to Lucy Agee all the property which she has received and 
to the children of Elizabeth Davidson all the slaves and other prop- 
erty which was given by me to Elizabeth Davidson during her life, 
together with an equal share with each of the rest of my children in all 
the property or estate not otherwise disposed of in all respects the children 
of Elizabeth Davidson to have one equal share with the rest of my children 
all which I give to them and their heirs forever, It is my will and desire 
that my land on Beaver Creek in Campbell County shall be equally divided 
into three parts one third part of which I give and bequeath to my son 
Joshua Thornhill which third part is to include the buildings which have 
been put on the same and which he at present occupies which said build- 
ings is not to be taken into the valuation of the lands, together with a 
Negro man slave named Harry all the stock of every kind which he has 
rec’d all which land slave, stock with other property received by him with 
an equal share of all property not herein disposed of I give to him and his 
heirs forever. One other third part of all said land to be laid off at the 
lower end of my land together with a negro man slave named Charles 
which is now in the possession of my son Jesse Thornhill with all the 
stock of every description and other property by him received of me with 
an equal share of all the property not otherwise disposed of I give to him 
the said Jesse Thornhill and his heirs forever. The other equal part of 
my land with a negro man Patrick and all the stock of every kind and all 
other property of every kind which my son John Thornhill has received 
of me together with an equal share of all property not otherwise disposed 
of I give and bequeath to him the said John Thornhill and his heirs for- 
ever. I give and bequeath to my daughter Polly Ann Gough a negro man 
slave named Claiborne and one negro boy slave named Washington to- 
gether with the property of every description which she has rec’d of me 
and an equal share of all the other property not otherwise disposed of all 
which I give to her and her heirs forever. 

I do hereby constitute and appoint my wife Elizabeth Thornhill Execu- 
trix and my three sons Thomas T. Thornhill, William T? Thornhill and 
Joshua Thornhill Executors of this my last Will and Testament and re- 
quest that they nor either of them shall not be held to security for their 
performance of said Trust. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal the 5th day of October 1833. 

Jesse Thornhill (Seal) 


Signed Sealed and Acknowledged ) 
in the presence of us who at his) 
request subscribed at Witnesses ) 
J. T. Bocock, William Stevens ) 
William S. Glover, Albert ) 
Thornhill ) 
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At a Court held for Campbell County the 13th Day of Feb. 1837 the fore- 
going last Will and Testament of Jesse Thornhill deceased was produced in 
Court and proved by the oaths of William Stephens and Albert Thornhill 
Witnesses thereto Subscribed and ordered to be recorded and on the motion 
of Joshua Thornhill one of the executors in said will named leave is given 
him to qualify as such upon his giving bond without security in the penalty 
of Twelve thousand dollars according to the provisions of said will named 
to qualify as such when they shall think fit. 


Examd. Teste. John Alexander C. C. C. 
(To be continued) 


THE NEWSOM FAMILY 


and Related Families of Surry, Isle of Wight, Southampton and 
Sussex Counties, Va. 


(Continued ) 
By B. C. Hottzcraw, Px.D., University of Richmond, Va. 
APPENDIX B: THE CRAWFORD AND CARTER FAMILIES 


Robert Crawford, or Crafford, of Surry Co., father of Sarah, the wife 
of John Newsom (No. 5) and Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Newsom 
(No. 7), first appears in the Surry records on Mar. 6, 1682/3 as having 
“married Elizabeth the daughter and heiress of George Carter, de- 
ceased” (Order Book 1671-90, p. 401). It is possible that he was the 
son of Nicholas Crawford who appeared in the Tithables of 1669 as 
residing on Hog Island. This Nicholas Crawford was born in 1633-4, 
as he gave his age as 37 years in a deposition dated Mar. 4, 1670/1 (D. 
& W. 1645-71, p. 354). However, the lack of Crawford records in 
Surry prior to 1682 and the sudden appearance of Robert in that year 
may indicate that he came from another county. In that case, it is 
most probable that he was connected with the family of David Craw- 
ford of James City and New Kent Cos. who was a man of some 
prominence and served in the House of Burgesses. Robert Crawford 
was probably born about 1660. Elizabeth Carter was still unmarried 
April 24, 1680, when she witnessed a bond in Surry Co. (W. & D. 1672- 
84, p. 9, back of the book). The marriage probably occurred in 1681 
or 1682. On Nov. 1, 1684 and Nov. 3, 1684 Robert Crawford and 
Elizabeth his wife deeded land in Surry originally granted to William 
Carter May 21, 1638. William Carter was her grandfather. The Carter 
land (1000 acres) was still in the possession of Robert Crawford in 
1704 (cf. Surry Quit-Rent Rolls 1704, Va. Hist. Mag. Vol. 29, p. 19). 
Elizabeth Carter died between 1704 and Jan. 25, 1708/9, when Carter 
Crafford, her eldest son, and Sarah his wife made a deed to some of 
the Carter land (D. & W. 1693-1709, p. 410), which had obviously 
passed to him on her death. Robert Crawford had married again by 
Sept. 8, 1712, when “Robert Crafford, Miller, of Surry Co.” deeded land 
in Isle of Wight Co., his wife Margaret signing the deed (Isle of 
Wight D. B. 1, p. 225). Margaret Crawford, the second wife, had 
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probably married (1) a Davis, as Robert Crawford in his will mentions 
his “son-in-law” Nicholas Davis; also, the will of Peter Davis, probated 
in 1723 in Bertie Co., N. C. (cf. Grimes “Abstracts of N. C. Wills,” p. 
93, mentions his cousins Arthur and Henry Crawford, who were sons 
of Robert by his second wife. 


Robert Crawford died in Surry Co. in 1714-15. His will, which calls 
him “Robert Crafford of Lawnes Creek Parish,” was dated Oct. 26, 
1714 and probated Jan. 19, 1714/15, and mentions his daughters Jane, 
Martha, Mary and Hester Crafford; his son-in-law Nicholas Davis 
and his daughter Agnes Crafford, to whom he left a negro in joint 
ownership; his sons Henry, Robert, Carter and William Crafford (the 
last named under 21, conditions being made “if he lives with his 
mother”); his daughters Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Newsom and Sarah, 
the wife of John Newsom; his son Arthur; and his wife Margaret, to 
whom he left the plantation that was John Pickford’s (D. & W. 1709-14, 
p. 220). Of the above children, Carter, Elizabeth, Sarah and Robert 
were certainly the children of the first wife; it is probable that William, 
Jane, Mary, Hester and Agnes were also her children. The only ones 
who were with certainty children of the second wife were Henry, 
Arthur and Martha. Margert Crawford, the second wife, was married 
(2) to Ellis Braddy of Isle of Wight Co. by Nov. 17, 1719, when the 
two deeded away the land left her by Robert Crawford in his will (D. 
& W. 1715-30, p. 233). Ellis Braddy died in Isle of Wight Co. in 1737, 
his will mentioning his daughters Elizabeth and Mary Braddy, son 
Ellis Braddy, wife Margaret, and “son-in-law” Henry Crafford, Mar- 
garet Braddy died in Southampton Co. in 1750. Her will, dated July 
29, 1750 and probated Nov. 8, 1750, leaves her property to her daughters 
Martha Phillips and Elizabeth Hays, and her son Henry Crafford. 

Issue of Robert and Elizabeth Crawford: (1) Carter Crawford, 
b. 1682-3 (first appears as a tithable in 1699); m. Sarah Swann, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Swann of Surry Co. (cf. D. & W. 1693-1709, p. 401); 
died in 1744, his will, dated Aug. 5, 1743 and probated Feb. 15, 1743/4, 
mentioning sons John and Carter, daughters Faith Hart and Constant, 
and his wife. He also had a daughter Mary, mentioned in his brother 
Robert’s will in 1735 as “my cozen Mary my brother Carter’s daughter.” 
(2) Elizabeth Crawford b. 1685, m. Thomas Newsom. (3) Sarah 
Crawford m. John Newsom. (4) Robert Crawford, died without issue, 
his will, dated Oct. 9, 1735 and probated Nov. 19, 1735, mentioning his 
“cousin” Carter Crafford, Jr., brother Carter Crafford, and “cousin” 
Mary, daughter of Carter Crafford. (5) William Crawford. (6) Jane 
Crawford. (7) Agnes Crawford. (8) Mary Crawford. (9) Hester 
Crawford. Issue of Robert Crawford by his second marriage: (1) 
Henry Crawford. (2) Arthur Crawford. (3) Martha Crawford m. —— 
Phillips. 


THE CARTER FAMILY 


William Carter, grandfather of Elizabeth Carter who m. Robert Craw- 
ford, was born in England in 1600 (cf. deposition of William Carter, 
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Sr., aged 54 on May 2, 1654 and of his wife Alice aged 55 on the same 
date, Surry D. & W. 1645-1671, p. 42). Tradition says that he and his 
third wife, Alice, were born in London (Boddie “17th Cent. Isle of 
Wight Co.,” pp. 305-6). He appears in the Muster of 1624 as an un- 
married man living on James Island (cf. Hotten “Emigrants,” p. 228), 
though his first appearance in the Virginia records was on Mar. 1, 
1622/3, when he and some other young men got into difficulty with the 
court through a youthful escapade which involved the killing and eating 
of a calf (Journals of the Council and Genl. Ct. of Col. Va., p. 3-4). 
He appears as a witness in 1624 and again in 1625 (id., pp. 15, 84-5), 
and on Aug. 14, 1626 is spoken of as “servent to Mr. Menefrey” (id., 
p. 107). He was married by 1629, when his wife was reprimanded for 
speaking of her “Cosen Gray’s wife” as a “whoore” (id., p. 197-8). This 
was no doubt his first wife, Avis Turtley; the Gray referred to was 
probably Thomas Gray, b. 1594, who was living near William Carter 
in the Muster of 1624, was granted land near him in James City, later 
Surry Co., and left children Joan who m. Thomas Hux, William, 
Francis, Thomas and John (cf. Hotten, pp. 176, 228; Surry D. & W. 
1645-71, pp. 41, 121, 130; D. & W. 1672-84, p. 113). Thomas Gray was 
no doubt cousin of William Carter rather than of his wife. Land grants 
in James City Co., (later Surry) were made to William Carter totalling 
1000 acres on May 20, 1636, Aug. 15, 1637 and May 21, 1638 (cf. 
Nugent, pp. 42, 64 and 91). The first grant in 1636 shows 50 acres due 
him for the personal adventure of his first wife, Avis Turtley, 50 for his 
second wife Anne Mathis, and 50 for his third wife, Alice Croxon. 
William Carter, Sr. died between May 2, 1654 and Oct. 18, 1655, when 
his widow Alice Carter made an agreement with Edward Pettaway, 
who had married “the relict of William Carter, Jr., son-in-law to me 
Alice,” whereby Pettaway was to enjoy the use of 500 acres of land 
bequeathed to William Carter, Jr. by his father only during the life- 
time of Elizabeth his wife (D. & W. 1645-71, p. 75). This shows that 
William Carter, Sr. had a son William by either his first or second 
wife, and that the latter died soon after his father, his widow Elizabeth 
marrying Edwrd Pettway. Their son William Pettaway married Eliza- 
beth Rawlings, dr. of Alice Newsom, No. 3 (See Newsom Family). 
Alice Carter married (2) soon after 1655 Capt. Giles Parke of Surry, 
a Justice of the county, who was dead by Nov. 5, 1657 (D. & W. 1645-71, 
p. 113). Capt. Parke seems to have had only one child by an earlier 
marriage, a daughter, who m. William Fisher (id., p. 143). Mrs. Alice 
Parke remained a widow for a number of years, but finally, between 
Mar. 12, 1667/8 and Sept 7, 1668, she married (3) Edward Warren, 
being now herself 69 years of age (id., pp. 303 and 309, the first showing 
a lease of Mrs. Alyce Parke to Edward Warren, the second a lease of 
some of the Carter land to George Corpe by Edward Warren and 
Alyce Warren). She died soon after, and her third husband, Edward 
Warren, m. (2) Grace Creede, widow of Ralph Creede, who died in Surry 
in 1668 (id., p. 342). Edward Warren’s will, dated April 15, 1676 and 
probated May 2, 1676, expresses the wish to be buried by his “loving 
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wife Grace Creede,” and leaves his property to his “son-in-law” William 
Creede, and his four “daughters-in-law,” mentioning by name Johnny 
and Mary (D. & W. 1672-84, p. 114). Mrs. Grace Creede Warren had 
six Creede children, William; a daughter who married a Beckwith and 
had two drs., Grace and Elizabeth Beckwith; Elizabeth who m. Francis 
Hogwood; Mary who m. (1) John Flood and (2) David Andrews, Jr.; 
Johnny; and a fifth daughter (cf. D. & W. 1672-84, pp. 89, 114, 115, 
193, 218). It is uncertain whether Edward Warren was related to 
Thomas Warren who married Elizabeth Sheppard, and who was dis- 
cussed in Appendix A. Possibly they were brothers. Another con- 
temporary of Edward and Thomas Warren was Robert Warren of 
Surry, who m. Sarah , and had at least one son, John Warren (D. 
& W. 1645-71, pp. 74, 106, 328), who d. 1674 and left a son, Robert 
(D. & W. 1672-84, pp. 64 and 70). 


George Carter, son of William Carter (1600-1655) and his third wife 
Alice Croxon (b. 1599, d. abt. 1670), first appears in the Surry records 
on Oct. 20, 1659 (D. & W. 1645-71, p. 138). On Jan. 30, 1659/60 Mrs. 
Alice Parke gave a power-of-attorney to her son, George Carter (id., 
p. 148). These dates probably indicate that he had just come of age, 
and so was born in 1638. He last appears in the Surry records on 
May 7, 1664, when he was witness to a deed (id., p. 246) and died in 
1664 or 1665. His widow, Mary Carter, was married (2) to William 
Hare prior to June 26, 1665 (id., p. 262, William Hare gives bond for 
the estate of Elizabeth Carter, Orphan; also, p. 393, William Hare 
of Lawnes Creek Parish, Carpenter, and Mary his wife, the late wife 
of George Carter, decd., on Nov. 6, 1671 lease some of the Carter land). 
William Hare was born in 1638, as he gave his age as 30 in a deposi- 
tion July 7, 1668. He last appears on May 7, 1672, when he again gave 
bond for the estate of the orphan of George Carter. He appears to 
have left Surry Co. soon after this, and disappeared, probably having 
died. On May 5, 1674 it is stated that William Hare had “departed 
the county and is said to be dead,” and that he left a child 4 years old, 
who is entrusted to the guardianship of Major Allen (Order Book 
1671-90, p. 57). This child was William Hare, who was entrusted to 
the guardianship of Will Foreman June 15, 1681. He was born in 1670, 
and died without issue in 1693, leaving all his estate to Robert Craw- 
ford (his brother-in-law) (D. & W. 1693-1709, p. 308). Mary Hare, 
mother of Elizabeth Carter and William Hare, Jr., was still living on 
July 7, 1674 (Orders 1671-90, p. 60), but died between that time and 
Mar. 4, 1678/9, when William Edwards appears as guardian of Elizabeth 
Carter (id., p. 241). A law-suit he instituted against Matthew Swan in 
1679 to recover some of the Carter land which had been leased to Swan 
by Mary Hare for her life-time, shows that Mary was dead (id., p. 266). 
Elizabeth Carter was thus the only heiress of William Carter and Alice 
Croxon, and the only child of George Carter and his wife Mary. 
Through her the Carter land passed to her husband, Robert Crawford, 
and after her death to her eldest son, Carter Crawford. 
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Fourth Generation. 

10. John Newsom (William, William, William). 

b. in Surry Co. abt. 1700; m. prior to 1730 Martha Holt, daughter 
of Thomas Holt, Burgess from Surry Co. in 1699, and his wife Frances, 
dr. of Francis Mason (for the Holt genealogy, see Tyler’s Quarterly, 
Vol. VII, pp. 277-82); d. in Surry Co. in 1770. John Newsom’s will, 
dated Dec. 23, 1769 and probated in Surry April 17, 1770, mentions his 
wife Martha, son Francis, dr. Elizabeth Barrett, son Robert, and grand- 
son John, son of Francis. He also had a son William, mentioned in the 
will of his grandfather William Newsom and in Surry Order Book 
1744-9, p. 194; probably also a son John, mentioned in his grandfather’s 
will along with William. 


Issue: 


36. William Newsom. 

37. John Newsom. 

38. Francis Newsom. 

39. Elizabeth Newsom m.——Barrett. 

40. Robert Newsom m. in Mecklenburg Co. in 1772 Martha Ruffin, 
dr. of Col. John Ruffin (bond dated Oct. 2, 1772), who represented 
Surry Co. for many years in the Virginia House of Burgesses. (For 
the Ruffin genealogy, see William and Mary College Quarterly, 
1909-10, p. 251ff.) Robert and Martha (Ruffin) Newsom seem to 
have had only one daughter, Martha Ruffin Newsom who m. 
Robert Cocke in Surry Co. in 1791 (bond dated Aug. 12. 1791, 
her guardian at the time being Francis Ruffin, her uncle, thus 
indicating that her father Robert Newsom was dead). 


14. William Newsom (John, William, William). 

b. in Surry Co. abt. 1705-10; d. in Surry Co. 1776; m. (perhaps) 
Elizabeth ——, who appears with her husband William Newsom in a 
deed in Surry Co. Jan. 21, 1752. William Newsom’s will was probated 
in Surry Co. in 1776 and mentions his children, Mary, Sarah, Thomas, 
Anne and Joel. 


Issue: 


41. Mary Newsom. 

42. Sarah Newsom. 

43. Thomas Newsom. 

44. Anne Newsom. 

45. Joel Newsom m. Mary Ely in Isle of Wight Co. Mar. 3, 1787; 
d. 1812 in Surry Co., his will dated Sept. 8 and probated Oct. 28, 
1812, leaving his property to his son William, under age, who is 
to receive his estate on Jan. 21, 1821. 


15. Joel Newsom (John, William, William). 


b. 1705-10 in Surry Co., Va.; moved to Northampton Co., N. C., 
where he died in 1752; m. perhaps a Miss Hilliard. Joel Newsom’s will 
was probated in the November Court, 1752 in Northampton Co., N. C.; 
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leaves his property to his sons, Hosea, John, David, Joel, William and 
Isaac, and his daughter Mary; and appoints his brother William Hil- 
liard and John Duke his exrs. 


Issue: 


46. Hosea Newsom. The U. S. Census of 1790 shows Hosea, Joel, 
Charles, and John Newsom residing in Hertford Co., N. C. These 
were probably the families of Hosea and his brother John. 

47. John Newsom, probably moved to Hertford Co., N. C. with his 
brother Hosea. 

48. David Newsom. 

49. Joel Newsom, probably moved to Wayne Co., N. C. with his 
brothers David and William. These three men are shown there 
with their families in the Census of 1790. 

50. William Newsom. 

51. Isaac Newsom. 

52. Mary Newsom. 


22. Robert Newsom (Robert, William, William) 


b. in Isle of Wight Co., Va. 1710-20; m. Elizabeth ——; d. in South- 
ampton Co., Va. His will does not seem to be on record in Southamp- 
ton Co. On May 29, 1764 there is record of a marriage bond in South- 
ampton Co. between Robert Newsom, Jr., son of Robert and Elizabeth 
Newsom, and Milly Vick, daughter of William and Ann Vick. The per- 
sonal tax lists of Southampton Co. show for many years the names 
“Benjamin Newsom of Robert” and “William Newsom of Robert,” 
which gives the names of two others of his sons. There were so many 
Newsoms in Southampton Co. that the tax-lists frequently give their 
father’s name, as above, to distinguish them from one another. 


Issue: 


53. Benjamin Newsom. 

54. Robert Newsom m. 1764 Mildred Vick. 

55. William Newsom, probably identical with a William Newsom who 
never married and died in Southampton Co. in 1813. His will, 
dated April 1, 1813 and probated Oct. 18, 1813, leaves a bequest to 
Edith Pope, and makes residuary legatees Dawson son of Bolling 
Barnes, and William Newsom, son of his nephew David. 

23. Joseph Newsom (Robert, William, William) 

b. 1710-20 in Isle of Wight Co.; d. 1766 in Southampton Co., Va.; 
m. (1) Julian Pope, dr. of William Pope of Isle of Wight Co., who 
later moved to Edgecombe Co., N. C. and died there in 1759 (cf. Grimes 
“Abstracts of N. C. Wills,” p. 294, will of William Pope, mentioning 
dr. Julian Newsom and son-in-law Joseph Newsom); m. (2) in 1760 in 
Southampton Co., Va. Patience Jones, widow (marriage bond dated 
June 12, 1760). Joseph Newsom’s will, dated Mar. 16, 1766 and pro- 
bated June 12, 1766 in Southampton Co., leaves his property to his wife 
Patience, sons Benjamin, Jacob and Joel, daughters Patty and Sally 
(mentioned immediately after the wife and so presumably her children), 
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daughters Ann and Patience; and son-in-law (i.e., stepson, presumably) 
Thomas Jones (Will Bk. 2, p. 150). Patience Newsom died in South- 
ampton Co. in 1798. Her will, dated June 1, 1798 and probated Oct. 
15, 1798, mentions her son (i.e., son-in-law) Isham Newsom and Sally 
his wife; Martha Gilliam and Elizabeth Newsom; her daughter Martha 
Taylor and grandchildren Nancy, Sally N., Betsy, Mary and Lucy 
Taylor; Patsy C. Newsom; and her daughter Sally Newsom’s children. 
Joel, Benjamin, Jacob and Anne Newsom were probably Joseph New- 
som’s children by his first wife Julian Pope; Patty, Sally and Patience 
by his second wife. 


Issue: 

56. Joel Newsom. 

57. Jacob Newsom. 

58. Benjamin Newsom. 

59. Ann Newsom. 

60. Martha (Patty) Newsom m. —— Taylor. 

61. Sarah (Sally) Newsom, m. 1782 her cousin Isham Newsom (bond 
dated Jan. 9, 1782), son of Jacob Newsom, No. 34 (Thomas, 
William, William). 

62. Patience Newsom. 


25. Thomas Newsom (Thomas, William, William) 


b. 1705-10 in Surry Co., Va.; d. 1785 in Sussex Co., Va.; m. (1) abt. 
1732 Tahpenes Holt, daughter of William Holt of Surry Co. and his 
wife Elizabeth (William Holt’s will, dated Sept. 28, 1725 and probated 
May 18, 1726 in Surry, mentions his wife, sons William and Thomas, 
drs. Sarah, Elizabeth, Tahpenes, Ann and Mary; Elizabeth Holt’s will, 
probated in Surry in 1737 mentions among other legatees her daughter, 
Tahpenes Newsom); m. (2) 1758 in Sussex Co. Alice Stagg (bond Feb. 
25, 1758). On June 19, 1734 Thomas Newsom of Isle of Wight Co. 
deeded to Thomas Newsom (Jr.) of Surry 250 acres of land in Lawnes 
Creek Parish, Surry Co. (D. & W. 1730-38, p. 380). Numerous land- 
grants were made to Thomas Newsom in Surry and Sussex Cos. On 
April 16, 1767 in Sussex Co. Nathanael Newsom and Susannah his 
wife and Thomas Newsom and Alice his wife deeded land to Joseph 
Prince which “Nathanael Newsom had given him by the said Thomas 
his father.” Thomas Newsom’s will, dated April 8, 1784 and probated 
in Sussex Jan. 20, 1785, mentions his wife Alice, dr. Charlotte Newsom, 
son Thomas, son Charles Stagg Newsum, granddaughter Betsy Holt, 
daughter-in-law Betsy Newsum, widow of his son Andrew; dr. Eliza- 
beth Loftin wife of William Loftin. Thomas Newsom had a number 
of other children by his two wives, the following dates being taken 
from the Albemarle Parish Register. 


Issue of Thomas and Tahpenes Newsom: 


63. Lucy Newsom, b. June 12, 1734; m. John Sands in Southampton 
Co. in 1762 (bond June 22, 1762 of John Sands and Lucy Newsum 
dr. of Thomas Newsum). 
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64. Thomas Newsom, b. Nov. 28, 1737; probably died young. 

65. Nathanael Newsom, b. Sept. 23, 1740, christened Mar. 29, 1741. 

66. Elizabeth Newsom, b. Jan. 1, 1742, christened Feb. 20, 1742/3; 
m. William Loftin. 

67. Charles Newsom, b. Feb. 12, 1745, christened April 7, 1745; prob- 
ably died young. 

68. John Newsom, b. Jan. 21, 1746/7, christened Feb. 28, 1746/7. 

69. Ephraim Newsom, b. July 24, 1748, christened Aug. 28, 1748. 


Issue of Thomas and Alice (Stagg) Newsom: 

70. Thomas Newsom, b. Dec. 9, 1758, christened Feb. 4, 1759; m. 
1777 in Sussex Co. Mary dr. of Nicholas Jarrett (bond dated Oct. 6, 
1777). 

71. Andrew Newsom, b. Aug. 15, 1760, christened Sept. 14, 1760; m. 
in Sussex Co. in 1780 Elizabeth Fort (bond dated Aug. 18, 1780; d. 
prior to 1784. 

72. Sarah Newsom, not mentioned in the Albemarle Parish Register 
nor in her father’s will, but there is a marriage bond in Sussex, 
dated Sept. 27, 1781, between Micajah Hall and Sally, infant daugh- 
ter of Thomas Newsom. 

73. Charles Stagg Newsom, b. May 26, 1765, christened Aug. 11, 
1765; m. in Sussex Oct. 29, 1789 or 1790 Temperance Holt. 

74. Charlotte Newsom, b. Aug. 22, 1767, christened Oct. 4, 1767; 
d. unmarried in Sussex in 1789, her will, dated Sept. 30, 1788 and 
probated Sept. 3, 1789, leaving her property to her mother, Alcy, 
her brother Thomas, and brother Charles. 


(To be Continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Op Tippecanoe. By Freeman Cleaves. 422 pages, including the index. 

Scribner’s, 1939. $3.75. 

This book gives us a thoroughly interesting and at the same time a 
comprehensive and scholarly account of a President about whose life 
comparatively little was known up to this time. 

William Henry Harrison was studying medicine in Philadelphia when 
circumstances forced him, at the age of eighteen, to seek an immediate 
means of livelihood. Within twenty-four hours after he decided to change 
his profession he was an Ensign in the first U. S. regiment of infantry— 
the only infantry regiment in the regu‘ar army at that time. From then 
on, Harrison’s fortunes were cast in the West. A youth reared in lux- 
urious surroundings, he was little suited for the hardships of frontier 
life, at least, so thought his friends. Harrison, however, by his devotion 
to duty and his surprising powers of endurance quickly won the respect 
and admiration of the hardened veterans. Three other factors helped 
him make the grade. He refrained from strong drink—unusual conduct 
for the time, he foreswore duelling—the bane of the army, and he read 
extensively, especially military history. 

Here at Fort Washington, Cincinnati, Harrison began a period of fifty 
years in public service—Secretary of the Northwest Territory, Delegate 
to Congress from the Territory, Governor of Indiana Territory for 
twelve years, Commander in Indian Wars, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Northwestern Army in the War of 1812, guiding spirit in [ndian coun- 
cils for fourteen years, Member of Congress, U. S. Senator, Minister 
to the Republic of Columbia, Clerk of the Cincinnati Court of Common 
Pleas and, finally, the White House. 

All of this is told impartially and with the proper amount of detail. 
The author does not try to make Harrison a great hero, but pictures him 
rather as a man who did his best at all times, who was always honest 
and straightforward, but who was destined to have his actions so mis- 
understood and so basely misrepresented that he was often on the de- 
fensive. A certain subordinate took up an advanced position without 
orders from Harrison and without even notifying Harrison of his move. 
The subordinate’s command was completely destroyed. Harrison was 
accused of creating this situation in order to rid himself of a rival for 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. An officer who lost his life in the 
first minutes of the battle of Tippecanoe was given credit for planning 
and leading the final attack that brought victory and Harrison was 
charged with inefficiency. Likewise a subordinate received credit for the 
victory at the Thames and Harrison was criticized because the British 
commander escaped with a few followers. In his unhappy experience as 
Minister to Columbia Harrison was accused of fomenting rebellion and was 
removed. 

These charges and many others were heard again and again. But re- 
action finally came. Harrison was the idol of the West in general and 
particularly of the army. His old army friends took up the fight to 
vindicate him and the reaction led to the boom for the Presidency, an 
office which Harrison did not seem to want and for which he felt he was 
not suited. By that time Harrison had been pigeonholed as a clerk in 
a Cincinnati Court. Nevertheless, on his second candidacy, after a cam- 
paign of music and shouting such as never known before or since, the 
answer to slander came in the form of 234 electoral votes to 60. 
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Harrison left Cincinnati for Washington with a note of foreboding in 
his farewell speech. His health was broken, his wife was too ill to ac- 
company him, all of his six sons were dead save one—this one destined 
to be the father of a future President. The month in the White House 
was far from happy. 

One would gather that Harrison was happiest as Governor of Indiana 
Territory. Here his service was outstanding. By treaties he obtained 
large tracts of land from the Indians. He secured the passage of land 
laws which greatly assisted the small landholder and contributed much 
to the settlement of the West. In view of the times, Harrison was gen- 
erous in his dealings with the Indians. He fought them hard in time 
of war but in peace he was their friend. 

Harrison did much to improve the militia system of the West. While 
in Congress he advocated the founding of a Naval Academy 21 years 
before it was established, which with other things would indicate that in 
some ways Harrison was well in advance of his time. 


Harrison once expressed this thought to Simon Bolivar: “To be 
esteemed eminently great, it is neccessary to be eminently good”. This 
maxim must have been the guiding principle of Harrison’es life, for in 
all of his actions, to judge from this biography, he was eminently good. 


There are many interesting sidelights as the following. At his death, 
Harrison’s father, Benjamin Harrison V, was a member of the House 
of Burgesses. His term was completed by John Tyler, father of the 
man who filled out William Henry Harrison’s term as President. In this 
connection it is interesting that Harrison and Tyler, both Virginians 
by birth, did not carry their native state, but carried New York, Van 
Buren’s home state, by a large majority. When Harrison lived in the 
log cabin of campaign fame, it was renowned for its hospitality, it being 
estimated that 365 hams were consumed there yearly. No wonder Har- 
rison had financial troubles! MHarrison’s life was saved at the battle of 
Tippecanoe by riding a borrowed horse. His own steed was white. 
The Indians knew this and 100 of them had planned to rush in and 
slay the white chief on the white horse. They did just that, but they 
got the wrong man. Harrison was riding a borrowed black horse. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, there is only one criticism of the book. 
The ending seems a little strange for a biography of a President. The 
book ends in the midst of the funeral services in the East Room of the 
White House. That would be a good ending for a work of fiction or 
a drama but, in my opinion, is a little abrupt for the ending of an other- 
wise admirable biography. 

The book is well organized and well written. The enormous amount 
of research entailed in the preparation is suggested by the 46 pages of 
notes and cross references and the 9 pages of bibliography not including 
the newspapers of the United States and Canada that were consulted. 
The book is not only a biography of Harrison but a history as well, 
being a cross section of the military and political history of a very inter- 
esting period of the nation’s development. Very interesting to be sure— 
and history—but not very edifying, particularly the history of the War of 
1812. When we think of the indecision, the mismanagement and the political 
machinations that characterized the prosecution of that war, we wonder how 
our independence was preserved. Maybe we should thank Napoleon. 


There are 18 illustrations and 4 maps in the book. The maps have 
to do with the military campaigns of General Harrison and the Indian 
treaties. 

Wooprorp B. HAcKLEy. 
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Tue SoctaL PuivosopHy oF JoHN TAyLor, oF CaroLine. A study in 
Jeffersonian Democracy. By Eugene Tenbroeck Mudge. Columbia 
Studies in American Culture, No. 4. Columbia University Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 249 pages. Price, $2.75. 


An eminent authority has stated that “this book on Taylor is more 
important for the history of political thought than fifty treatises im- 
ported from Europe,” and your reviewer is of this opinion. It takes 
one over such important theories of his day and time as insights into 
human nature, moral principles, political theory, division of power, sec- 
tionalism and agrarianism, al of which shows that John Taylor was an 
advanced thinker in the field of American political and cultural history, 
and which are fully developed in a more thorough manner than has 
been heretofore attempted. 

As the reading of this volume proceeds, it enlarges the figure of John 
Taylor to wondrous heights, and one asks why he has had so little of 
recognition in history or biography, especially in his native State of 
Virginia. He was born in Caroline (some say Orange) County, in 
1753, and died in the year 1824, after many services to his community 
in the legislature and in the Senate of the United States. While much 
of his life was devoted to reforms and experiments in agriculture, he 
was a prolific writer on public affairs of the greatest moment, requiring 
deepest thought, much of which seems to have been followed by Mr. 
Calhoun, and was drawn upon by the Jacksonian Democracy, especially 
in the struggle against “the Bank.” 

The leading idea of Taylor’s economic thought was that the results of 
the Revolution had been supplanted by the non-productive, monopolistic, 
“paper” system, which destroyed the freedom of the agricultural class. 
This he argues with great force and effect, and the political student of 
to-day may well employ himself with the thoughts of John Taylor of his 
time and the years that have brought tariffs for protection, the enlarge- 
ment of his hated “paper” system, as well as the upsurge of labor and 
the prostration of his beloved agriculture. 


There is a chapter devoted to Taylor’s “Defense of Slavery,” in which 
he is a veritable prophet, noting the very experiences that occurred forty 
years later in the temporary dissolution of the Union. There is also 
appended a complete bibliography which will serve for all time as the 
sources for the study of the political history of America from the time of 
the Revolution to the year 1825. 

Epwarp L. Ryan. 


GREEN GirpLeE. By Leigh Hanes. The Lyric Press, Roanoke, Va., 
1939. 32 pages. Price, 50c. 


This charming little book of nature poems is written in Leigh Hanes’ 
delightful style which is so much more enjoyable than some of the mod- 
ern poems which, I do not believe, even the writer of them understands. 
The poems are dedicated to the Garden Clubs of Virginia. The first 
edition was issued in October, 1939, and soon exhausted; the second in 
November, 1939, and almost immediately sold: now three months after 
publication it is in its third edition. 


Ropert A. LANCASTER, JR. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol. 6, King and Queen County.” Records 
concerning 18th Century Persons. Compiled by Beverley Fleet. 114 
mimeographed pages. Price $5.00. 

“Captain Alexander Fleming and Joyce, His Wife,” of “Westfalia,” Rap- 
pahannock County, Virginia. By Lenora Higginbotham Sweeny. 31 
pages. 

“A History of Five Families,’ by Mrs. L. D. McPherson. 50 pages— 
paper back. 

“The Conquest of Virginia, The Third Attempt, 1610-1624, by Conway 
Whittle Sams, B.L. With illustrations and maps. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1939. 824 pages including index. Price $10.00. 


“The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania,” by Solon J. Buck 
and Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1939. 
Illustrated. 555 pages including index. Price $5.00. 


“John Tyler: Champion of the Old South,” by Oliver Perry Chitwood. 
D. Appelton-Century Co., Inc., New York. 496 pages including index. 
Price $4.00. 

“Ashbys, Reids and Allied Families,” by Ida Reid Ashby. Cornelius Print- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Illustrated. 98 pages. 


“The William Parks Paper Mill at Williamsburg,” by Rutherfoord Good- 
win. Journalism Laboratory Press, Washington & Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., 1939. 4 pages. 

“Addresses of Famous Southwest Virginians.” Compiled by C. Bascom 
Slemp. The King Printing Co., Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 640 pages. Price 
$3.00. 

“The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1919-1939,” 
by E. Griffith Dodson. State publication, Richmond, 1939. 515 pages 
including index. 

“One Hundred Years at V. M. I.” by Col. William Couper. Garrett & 
Massie, Richmond, Vol. I, 360 pages, Vol. II, 345 pages. Price $6.00 
for the two volumes. 

“Francis Walker Gilmer: Life and Learning in Jefferson’s Virginia,” by 
Richard Beale Davis. The Dietz Press, Richmond, 1939. 408 pages 
including index. Price $5.00. 

“Unleased at Long Last,” by W. H. T. Squires, D.D. Printcraft Press, 
ja Portsmouth, Va. Illustrated. 486 pages including index. Price 
10.00. 


“Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in Pennsylvania,” Bul- 
letin of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, No. 4, Harrisburg, Pa. 
126 pages including index. 


“Rev. Alexander Gustavus Brown, D.D., a Memorial.” 40 pages. 


“Home Missions on the American Frontier,” by Colin B. Goolykoontz. 
the Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 460 pages including index. 
Price $3.50. 

“The Origin and Meaning of Place Names in Canada,” by G. H. Arm- 
strong. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, at St. Martin’s 
House, Toronto, 1930. 311 pages. 
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“The American Almanac and Depository of Useful Knowledge,” one 
for the year 1832 and the other for the year 1835. Published by Charles 
Bowen, Boston. 

“The Cabells and Their Kin,” by Alexander Brown. Reprinted with ad- 
ditions by C. C. Tutwiler. Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
1939. 2 Vols. Price $15.00 each. 

“Mrs. Robert E. Lee,” by Rose Mortimer Ellzey MacDonald. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 310 pages including index. Illustrated. Price $1.60. 

“Peter Anthony Dey: Integrity in Public Service,” by Jack T. Johnson, 
State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1939. 246 pages 
including index. 

“American Imprints Inventory.” No. 6 Check List of Kentucky Imprints, 
1811-1820. By Douglas C. McMurtrie and Albert H. Allen. The His- 
torical Records Survey, Louisville, Ky., 1939. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Members of Virginia Historical Society: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


The Virginia Historical Society was organized in 1831 in this, the Old 
Hall of the Virginia House of Delegates. I am glad that we are again 
meeting in this historic place, and I am gratified to see that we have 
so good an attendance. 

Included in my Annual Report for the year ending November 30, 1939, 
are the reports of the Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have lost many of our members by 
death, and that others have been forced to resign because of the stress of 
the times, we have a gratifying number of new members, having added 
114 during the year just closed. These additions show an increasing 
interest in our Society, coming, as they do, from all parts of this country 
and from abroad. We now have a total of 1556 members. 

At our last Annual Meeting we noted the payment of a portion of the 
bequest left us by Miss Carrie C. Timberlake. The balance of this has 
now been paid. We also referred to a legacy left the Society by Miss 
Agnes C. Robinson. A letter from the National Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C., confirms this report and states that the be- 
quest was for $20,000, and that this Company has qualified as executor 
of her estate. We have heard nothing from them as to when this can 
be paid. 

The secretaries of our Branch Societies have been requested to send 
their reports to be read at this meeting. 

Referring to the publicity given the portions of the Diary of Colonel 
William Byrd, II, written by him in cipher, it may be well to mention 
here that the Virginia Historical Society owns that portion of the Diary 
beginning the latter part of the year 1717, and continuing into the year 
1721. A few pages of this Diary have been deciphered, but at present 
we have no funds or plans for its further translation or publication. 

Efforts have been, and are being made to secure manuscripts and let- 
ters from various old homes in the State, and to impress upon those owning 
them that these papers should remain in Virginia rather than be sold for a 
small amount to libraries outside of the State. Within the last year we 
have secured approximately 8,000 letters, deeds, records, family charts, 
muster rolls, etc., from various sections of the State. These will have to 
be indexed and properly filed before they will be available for students. 

Among the manuscripts received are those relating to the Preston, Dab- 
ney, Massie, Cabell, Carrington, Saunders, and Mercer Families. 

We have added to our Library 241 books, many of which are of great 
value. Most of these appeared under Books Received, in the issues of our 
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Magazine for the past year. We have also received 199 magazines, 182 
pamphlets, and 68 newspapers. 

With the papers sent us by Dr. Charles W. Dabney of Cincinnati, is a 
photostat of the terms of surrender of Cornwallis to Washington at York- 
town. 


GIFTS 


Let me express here our appreciation of the many gifts added to our col- 
lection. They have been entered in our Accession Book, and each donor 
has received a letter of thanks and appreciation. We wish, however, to 
mention a few of these: 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Clarence Burton, a portrait of George 
Wythe, painted and presented by Mrs. Olaf Saugsted, of Washington, D. C., 
copied from the one by Trumbull now hanging in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. 

A gold medal from the estate of Miss Virginia Scott Hoyt, grand- 
daughter of General Winfield Scott. This medal was presented to General 
Scott by the Commonwealth of Virginia in 1847. 

A very beautiful glass tumbler, formerly the property of General 
George Washington, given to the Society in memory of Mrs. Leroy Mon- 
cure Nutt, by her daughters, Misses Cordelia Jackson Nutt and Laetitia 
Lafore Nutt, and Mrs. Nannie Nutt Holt. 


From Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, a pair of sherry glasses belong- 
ing to Andrew Hamilton of South Carolina, Mayor in the Army of the 
Revolution and great-great-grandfather of the donor, Mr. Claiborne; two 
wine glasses and a punch glass belonging to General George Washington; 
a beaded purse belonging to Martha Washington, wife of General George 
Washington; an inlaid wooden tea caddy and silver spoon, presented by 
General Lafayette to Betty Washington Lewis, sister of General Washing- 
ton, upon the occasion of a visit to her and her husband, Fielding Lewis, 
at Kenmore. 


From Mrs. Berkeley Williams, a beautiful design for the Virginia His- 
torical Society’s book plate, executed by Berkeley Williams, Jr., and also 
a supplementary design presented by Mr. Edwin L. Levy, for memorial 
books. 


Hon. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell have acquired, as an addition to 
Virginia House property, the area south and east of Virginia House, run- 
ning to the canal, consisting of approximately 7% acres, to be used and 
maintained as a park and garden. This has been added to their gift to the 
Virginia Historical Society under the same conditions as their original gift. 

We now have in our gallery the portrait of George Washington, pre- 
sented to us by Judge Anthony M. Keiley, who was a member of our 
Executive Committee in 1870. This gift was made through Mr. Joseph 
Bryan, and since that time has been hanging on the walls of the West- 
moreland Club, where Judge Keiley had it when he lived in Richmond. 
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On our walls are portraits of several of the former Presidents 
of our Society: Chief Justice John Marshall; Hugh Blair Grigsby; Wil- 
liam Wirt Henry; W. Gordon McCabe; and Joseph Bryan. It is the 
earnest hope of the officers of our Society to secure portraits of those we 
do not have; and it is also our earnest hope to secure portraits of charter 
members of our Society. 


MAGAZINE 


Among the outstanding articles appearing in The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography during the past year are: 

Carter Berkeley, An Old Virginia Doctor; Lawrence Washington and 
the Widow Tomson; First American Edition of Captain John Smith’s 
True Travels and General Historie; Montgomery County’s Revolutionary 
Heritage; Captain John Smith’s Attitude Towards the Indians; The First 
American Tribute to Lafayette, 1824; Life and Thought in a Student 
Organization of the Old South; The Pride of Virginia—Heroes of Fort 
Meigs; Diary of Col. William Bolling of Bolling Hall; Marriage License 
Records of Northumberland County, Virginia, 1735-1795; Notes from the 
Records of Stafford County, Virginia, Order Book, 1664, which has been 
completed. 

Some of the old houses described are: Smithfield, Home of the Pres- 
tons, Montgomery County; Red House, Rockbridge County, Va.; Edge- 
wood, Hanover County, Va.; and The Old Villa that stood on French 
Garden Hill. 

We find that Letters from Old Trunks have been particularly interesting 
to our readers. Among them are: Letters from Agnes Sarah Bell Cabell; 
Opinions on Questions of the Day One Hundred Years Ago, as found in 
letters of the Coles collection of Preston papers; and letters from James 
Barron Hope to members of his family. 

The families noticed in our Genealogical Department are: Vivion, 
Micou, Taylor, Ferrar-Collett, Slaughter, Gray, Boulware, Samuel, Shad- 
dock, Halbert, McGuire, Hamilton, Newsom, Meade-Randolph, Spencer, 
and Sheppard. 

Many interesting items appear under Notes and Queries. 

To the friends who have been kind enough to write reviews of books, 
we are deeply grateful. 

We have endeavored to make the Index as complete as our limited 
space permits. 

In the issue of July 1939, we began the publication of the Title Book 
of William Byrd, II, together with maps and plats that are shown in this 
valuable manuscript volume. This will continue through several numbers. 

During the last year we have missed the presence of several members of 
our Executive Committee; among them Judge Daniel Grinnan, who for 
several years acted in so helpful and acceptable a way as President of our 
Society, and who, because of illness, has not been able to attend recent 
meetings of the Committee. And we have also missed the presence of Dr. 
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Brydon and Mr. George P. Coleman, both of whom, we are happy to say, 
are back again. 
NECROLOGY 


The Society has sustained a great loss in the passing of Dr. Churchill 
Gibson Chamberlayne, which occurred on April 3, 1939. His interest and 
wise counsel were never failing. In addition to the passing of Dr. Cham- 
berlayne, we deeply regret to report the following of which we have been 
notified : 


Dr. Walter J. Adams, Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. W. W. Bird, Lebanon, Va. 
Miss Mary Blaine, Louisville, Ky. 
r. A. Boyer, Baltimore, Md. 
Dr. Thomas L. Butler, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Sally Randolph Carter, Carter’s Bridge, Va. 
Mr. Walter B. Claiborne, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Mary A. Cooley, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Frank C. Deering, Saco, Maine. 
Dr. Thomas D. Eason, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Virginia Randolph Ellett, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Frederick Fowler, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Mr. P. Herbert Funsten, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. George A. Gibson, Richmond, Va. 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, Williamsburg, Va. 
Rear Adm. Cary T. Grayson, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Benjamin T. Gunther, Accomac, Va. 
Mrs. Randolph Harrison, Lynchburg, Va. 
Mr. E. D. Hotchkiss, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. og | T. Hutchinson, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. T. F. Jeffress, Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Beverley R. Kennon, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. W. W. Laird, Wilmington, Del. 
Brig. Gen. Walter C. McCaw, Woodstock, N. Y. 
Mr. William H. Mace, Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Robert Hugh Martin, Charleston, W. Va. 
Hon. Rosewell Page, Beaver Dam, Va. 
Mrs. J. Lindsay Patton, Wytheville, Va. 
Mr. Edward D. Quarles, Richmond, Va. 
Col. B. M. Roszel, Winchester, Va. 
Mr. Frederick W. Scott, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Harold R. Shurtleff, Canton, Mass. 
Mr. A. Leo Weil, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Spencer Shepard Wood, Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Having made my Annual Report, may I say “off the record” a few 
things which I think need to be said at this time in an open meeting of 
our Society. 

Recently I have been re-reading the history of the Virginia Historical 
Society, written by Dr. W. G. Stanard and published in 1931, in Volume 
39, Number 4, of our Magazine. I could wish that every member and 
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friend of our Society would read this history; read it again, if it has been 
read before. In this history, Dr. Stanard says, “From its organization 
to the present day the Society has been greatly handicapped by the lack 
of a proper house, and lack of money.” 

We no longer lack the proper house, for the Lee home at 707 East 
Franklin is ours, thanks to the generosity of Mrs. John Stewart and her 
daughters; and in recent years this building has been completely reno- 
vated, and the fire hazard in it has been reduced to a minimum. More- 
over, as all of you know, a fireproof addition has been built, and is prov- 
ing to be of inestimable value to us. Then, too, in future years, thanks 
to the generosity of Hon. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, we are to come 
into possession of Virginia House. 

These are distinctly encouraging steps in our progress, and we thank 
God and take courage. But we cannot rest here. The Society still “is 
greatly handicapped by the lack of money.” I am sure that our members 
and historically minded friends of the Society do not realize how great is 
the lack of money. I have made no investigation of the matter, but I doubt 
whether there is another State Historical Society in the United States with 
as small an endowment, and with as small an income. 

I have been told that the Massachusetts Historical Society has an endow- 
ment of $1,000,000. I do not know that this is true. I do know that the 
Virginia Historical Society has an endowment of between $27,000 and 
$28,000. Am I wrong in designating this as a “beggarly” amount? Am 
I wrong in saying that it is just as important to the history of Virginia 
and to the history of the United States, that valuable Virginia historical 
material should be collected, and preserved, and accessioned, as it is that 
Massachusetts historical material should be collected, preserved, and 
accessioned ? 


“But,” says someone, “we cannot raise a million dollars.” No, not at 
the present rate of increase in our endowment; and that sum is not needed 
now. But we do need at this time an endowment of at least $300,000. At 
3 per cent this would give us an additional income of $9,000; and we could 
use every dollar of this additional income for things that very much need 
to be done, and need to be done now. 


(1) I stated in my Annual Report that we have received in recent months 
about 8,000 letters, deeds, etc., of great historical value. These are not 
as yet all available, but we are making them so as rapidly as our small 
force will permit. And may I say here, without the knowledge of our 
employees, that they are conscientious, diligent, and efficient. And may 
I say further, that there is not a single one of them that is not under- 
paid. 

This matter of having a large number—that is, large for us—of letters 
and other documents of historical value, and then being unable, except at a 
slow pace, to make them available to research workers, works evil in two 
ways: (a) it discourages research workers when they find that the Virginia 
Historical Society cannot promptly make these papers available, and (b) it 
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may discourage prospective donors of letters and papers when they learn 
that our office force is too small. 

(2) It is difficult for the Virginia Historical Society to purchase letters 
and documents that other historical societies and libraries outside the 
State of Virginia think sufficiently valuable to purchase, and for which 
they are, in some cases, paying goodly sums. Our only way at present to 
do this is to interest some one to make a special donation for the purpose. 
This isn’t easy. 

It is deeply depressing to know that thousands of such letters and docu- 
ments are going out of this State each year; and just as many, I dare 
say, are being lost through fires and in other ways. 


What is being done about it? Little or nothing, beyond wringing our 
hands, and bewailing the facts. What could be done about it? Much, if 
those with the means to do so would add to our endowment so that our 
Society would be in position to secure many of these papers for students 
of Virginia history. 

(3) Complaint is not infrequently made that our Magazine of History and 
Biography does not contain enough material in each issue. But it costs 
money to publish this magazine, and the editors would dearly love to 
double, or more than double, its size; for we have an abundance of inter- 
esting and valuable genealogical and historical material that should be 
published, and cannot be, because we do not have the money. It costs 
approximately $3,000 to print and distribute our Magazine annually. 
This means that it takes the annual membership fees of 600 of our 
1556 members to pay for the printing of the Magazine each year. And 
because of financial limitations the editor is required to come within 96 
pages each issue. We could “run into the red,” but should we do so? 
Facilis descensus Averno—the descent into the lake of debt is so easy, 
and today is so fashionable. Sed revocare gradum—the climb back to 
freedom! Ah, hoc opus, hic labor est. No, we prefer to live within our 
income. 

(4) We need library equipment, and need it badly. Three or four friends 
have from time to time helped us in this, and we are grateful; but they 
should not be expected to do it all, and it is a bit humiliating to our Sec- 
retary that every little while he has to say that we do not have the money 
to meet certain very crying needs. We do not have even filing cases for 
those 8,000 letters, deeds, etc., and for other gifts of similar character. 

(5) A list of the portraits in our gallery should be made and numbered, 
and a short biographical sketch of each person should be prepared; and all 
of this should be published. But the present office force, already worked 
to the limit, cannot do this extra work. 

(6) A list of all articles in our gallery should be prepared, with names 
of donors, and this should be published; but for the same reason, we can- 
not do this. 

(7) It has been suggested that a catalogue of our books and magazines 
should be prepared and published—an enormous task, and an expensive one. 
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I have not listed all the things that need to be done. What is the an- 
swer? A constantly increasing endowment. 

I am not mentioning these needs because it is pleasant to do so (for it 
is not pleasant), but because I deem it necessary to mention them. More-~ 
over, members and friends of the Society have the right to know what 
the Society has done, and what the Society is now doing, what the 
Society wishes to do for the preservation of Virginia history; and why 
the Society at present cannot do more than it is doing. I say to you that 
letters, papers, records, both in this State and out of it, of great histori- 
cal importance, could be collected and made available to students by our 
Society if we had the means to collect and make them available. 

Frankness is essential. If, with its present very limited income, the 
management of the Society is not functioning at its best, then our de- 
ficiencies in this respect should be pointed out in a frank, friendly, con- 
structive way. The officers of the Society welcome constructive sug- 
gestions; yes, constructive criticism. We get, and are glad to get, valu- 
able sugestions; and we are grateful. 

In 1936 Dr. John Stewart Bryan, at that time President of our Society, 
issued a statement setting forth the purposes of the Society and its 
financial status. This was widely distributed. I regard it as the best 
statement of its kind I have ever seen—clear, timely, moving; indeed a 
noble utterance. I wish it could be re-issued and re-read by members 
and friends. 

It brought us many new members, but I was disappointed that it 
brought few, if any, substantial donations to our endowment. God grant 
that such results will be forthcoming later. 

I know that men of substantial means are frightened at the present 
economic, political, and governmental trends. They have reason to be. 
But I wonder why many of them do not see that if they do not give 
more of their surplus to such organizations as ours, they will, inevitably, 
have to turn it over to the government. At present the government allows 
I5 per cent of one’s income to be exempt from taxation when given to 
church, charity, educational and patriotic organizations; and yet billions 
of dollars each year, that could help these causes ,continue to be poured 
into the insatiable maw of the Federal Treasury. 


Many times in our checkered history, our beloved Society has had a re- 
vival of interest, and has then stepped forward to renewed usefulness. 
A member of our Executive Committee—himself an untiring worker for 
the welfare of the Society—reminds me that next year will constitute 
the 7oth year since “a committee was appointed to gather the war-scat- 
tered belongings of the Society and to secure a home for such properties 
as remained” after the devastations of the invasion of our State and of the 
Reconstruction. How blessed we are that we have an historic, comfort- 
able, and permanent home! Let us hope that next year will witness also 
substantial gains in endowment, as well as in membership. Whether 
there are some present who can help in this first way, I do not know; 
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but I do know that practically all of us can help in the increase of mem- 
bers. 

One revival we have agreed on: To have at our next annual meet- 
ing, a prominent speaker, and to make this a feature of our annual pro- 
grams. 

I heard a member of the Executive Committee say a few years ago 
that he intended to get at least one new member each month during that 
year. He went beyond this. I then heard him say that he expected 
to repeat this the second year; and he did. Let each one of us resolve 
to bring in at least one new member each year. If this were done we 
would in another year have over 3,000 members, and in the second year, 
over 6,000. Why not? 

Members and friends of the Society, if I have seemed to draw too 
dark a picture, please bear in mind that we are so much encouraged by 
the progress of the Society in recent years, that Jeshuran, while not yet 
fat—indeed, very lean—has now sufficient lift to kick, and to kick vig- 
orous!y; and will keep on kicking until something is done to relieve the 
lean condition. 


We regret to announce the death of Judge 
Daniel Grinnan, a foremost President of this 
Society, which occurred in this city January 
2, 1940. 
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